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SYBIL’S INHERITANCE; 


or, 
A WOMAN’S VOW. 


By the Author of “One Sparkle of Gold,” “ Evelyn's 
Plot,” §c., Fc. 
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CHAPTER ‘XXIII. 
Is there no exorcist 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? 
Is't realthatIsee?  <All’s Well That Ends Well. 
_ “Come, miss, you must not give way. My cousin 
is waiting inside, and says she does not doubt that she 
=. get you the place,” whispered Susan, encourag- 
ingly. 

And as she spoke sheimpelled the trembling Eunice 
forward to the door of a stately house in Belgrave 
Square, and rang the servants’ bell, which was imme- 
diately answered. 

“Oh, you've come to see Mrs. Mapleson ; yes, she 
said she was expecting some one,” said the man who 
answered the summons. “Step this way. She is in 
the housemaid’s parlour, I expect. Oh, there's Jane,” 
he added, catching sight of a young woman just pass- 
lag at the moment. “ Here, take these young ladies 
up to your parlour,” he continued. “ They’re friends 
of Mrs. Mapleson’s.” 

The young person alacriously conducted them to 
her “chief,” and in a few minutes Susan and her 
charge stood in the comfortable sitting-room of the 
female servants of the house. 

“Well, Susan, so you are here at last,” said the 
well-dressed Mrs. Mapleson. ‘ And this is the young 
person you spoke of? She looks very young and deli- 
cate; but of course some ladies rather like that in 
their maids, What can you do, miss?” she said, in- 
ey using that term of respect to the grace- 
ful, refine -looking girl. 

“T have not been in such a situation before, but I 
will try my very best, and I do not doubt that I can 
do my duty,” replied the girl's soft voice. 

“ Yes, and she can learn hair-dressing or anything 
of that kind quite handy,” put in Susan. “ You see 
how beautiful Miss—I mean Eunice’s hair is done, 
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so it won’t be hard for her to get into it. Iam sure 
she will please your young lady. Don’t you think so, 
Maria ?” 

“ Well, I know I can do a great deal, for, you see, 
I’ve been many years in the family, and my recom- 
mendation goes for a great deal,” was the pompous 
reply. “If Madame Therese says Yes there won't 
be a word against it, you see. Look here, Susan; 
you stay here, and I will take the young person to 
see her directly, then the thing will be done, if she 
chooses. Come along, Miss—what is your name ?” 

“ Eunice—Eunice Lisle,” answered the girl, softly. 

** Well, come—we shall just be in time if you are 
quick.” 

The woman led the way hastily along passages and 
staircases till they came to the door of an apartment, 
at which she knocked gently, then entered. 

“If you please, here is a young person, Madame 
Therese; she is very anxious to be engaged as maid 
to Miss Mildred, and my cousin can recommend her 
very strongly if——” 

But her words were arrested for the moment by 
the extraordinary reception that they met with from 
the “ confidential maid.” 

Therese fixed her eyes on the blushing face of 
Eunice Lisle, dilated to the utmost extent of their 
keen, dark orbs, while her sallow cheeks whitened 
to an ashen hue, 

“Who are you ?” she murmured, in half-inaudible 
tones. “Can it be thatthe grave gives up its dead? 
Bat, no, no—I forget that seventeen long years have 
passed since then.” 

Rousing herself from her momentary abstraction, 
she turned to Eunice with a look of, perhaps, addi- 
tional severity from the agitation into which she had 
been betrayed. 

“Pray, what reference have you, young woman ? 
What can you do? Have you everlived in a similar 
situation ?” 

** No,” answered the sweet voice, gently. “But I 
feel sure I could please, because [ would try so much. 
I can do many things that I learned in France, and 
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know. Indeed, indeed, I would not discredit your 
recommendation, madame, if you would give me a 
trial!” 

“ Where did youcome from? Where have you 
been brought up ?” asked Therese, abruptly. 

Eunice briefly explained in somewhat faltering 
accents, for Therese’s sharp eyes were fixed ou her 
the whole time she spoke, and her brow contracted 
as she listened. 

“Tt is strange,” she said, “very strange. Harkye, 
young woman,” she said, turning to Susan, “I sup- 
pose it is you who really have to decideon this young 
girl’s movements. Let her remain here. I think it 
is most probable that she will be retained in Lady 
de Vere’s service, and, if she be not, I will take care 
of her safety elsewhere. If she is without a home, 
you will, of course, be satisfied with such an arrange- 
ment.” 

“Certainly, certainly, if the young lady pleases,” 
was Susan’s involuntary response. 

She could not bring herself to call that graceful 
creature by any other title. 

“] have no other choice. Iam very thankful to 
you for the kindness,” returned Eunice, promptly. “I 
could not bear to be indebted to my good Susan's 
generosity. You will allow me to work for the shelter 
I receive, madame—I cannot accept charity,” she 
added, proudly. 

“Like again—like again,” murmured Therese as 
she rose, and, pointing to a chair, said to Eunice: 
“Remain in my room till I return, young lady ; and 
you,” turning to Susan, “had better take leave of 
her at once. She will stay in my apartments.” 

Susan took the hint, and, with a respectful cour- 
tesy and pressure of Eunice’s extended hand, she 
hastened gladly away from the formidable presence. 

Therese closed the door behind her, and there was 
a strange, faint noise, as if a key turned in the lock, 
ere she sped along the passage and down the stairs 
with an activity she had not displayed for many a 
long day and year. 

In a few minutes from the time she left the room 





very soon would take lessons in anything I did not 


she stood in the presence of Bernard Lestrange, ad- 
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vancing almost unbidden to the table where he was 
sitting, busily engaged over some papers. 

“ What is it?” he said, sharply ; “some new fancy 
of your lady's? Is she dying? or does Mildred want 
some dress or toy not included in the trousseau ?” 

“Neither,” replied the woman, calmly. “ You 
might know me better by this time, Bernard Le- 
strange. I have come on no such idle errand, but to 
speak of what neither your wife nor daughter is per- 
mitted to know. Can you not guess the secret I mean ? 
—that secret which must be spoken of only in whis- 
pers. Can you guess who is in question when I say 
that I believe—I am sure—that she is in this very 
house—ay, in my very apartment? Now, was I right 
to intrude on your privacy ?” 

“She 2?” he repeated, with a blanching cheek. “ No, 
no! Impossible! She was long, long since buried 
in the dust. You rave, Therese.” 

“Jt is you who are frantic now,” she replied, 
scornfully. “ Whodid you thinkI meant? The de- 
ceased cousin of your wife, your long-lost love? I 
am not so mad. No, no, another ande younger being 


I speak of. Listen, for the name must not be even 
whispered to the walls,” and she stooped down and 
spoke a word or two in his ear whieh the effect 


of a galvanic battery. 

“There is treachery, folly somewhere,” he said. 
“Hither 1 have been grossly betrayed or your senses 
are playing you false, Thereso, It cannot be.” 

“Tt is 1 tell you, and, as I believe, without any 
real or intentional wrong; but that I shall learn 
afterwards,” she continued, “It is enough that she 
is here, and seeking the post of maid to your own 
daughter, which I intend for her.” 

‘You intend for her!” repeated Bernard, with an 
accent of ineffable astonishment. “Pray how long 
have you constituted yourself tho arbiter of my 
family arrangements ?” 

“| have never assumed the — or, if you 
like to phrase it, the influence [ could justly have 
wielded,” replied Therese, calmly. ‘“ Remember all 
that I know—all that I have done for you, Mr. Le- 
strange, then venture if you will to question my 
right or my wisdom in thus arranging for you and 
yours, Again I say that I intend to place this young 
person as the attendant of the bride,” 

“ Therese, you are mad!” 

“ That is not at all a failing of mine,” she replied, 
calmly. “I fear the ‘ madness’ is showing itself in 
very different quarters, if there is aay such malady 
to be feared. Think for one momené, and you will 
surely see the wisdom of my plas. Bernard, this 
girl must be disposed of in some way. I suppose 
vou do not wish to proceed to any extreme measures. 
‘There has been blood enough on our consciences 
already.” 

“Tiiot! You dare notimply that I—that we——”’ 

“Murdered the countess? Well, if it is murder to 
bring about death, I simply say we did, as principals 
and accessories before the act. Sybil de Vere was as 
likely to live to threescore-and-ten as any girl in Eng- 
land, instead of dying at nineteen. In plain words, 
she was your own and your wife’s victim, I scarcely 

think you wish to repeat such a crime, yet I see no 
other chance of saving this girl and preventing any 
fear of discovery than keeping her under the eyes of 
Mr. Darcy Clinton and your daughter. Now do you 
see what I mean?” 

Mr. Lestrange thought deeply and silently for 
some time, then he replied, slowly: 

“It is a risk—a terrible risk ; more especially as I 
cannot make out the exact amount of Mr. Clinton’s 
knowledge of the past, nor how far to trust him for 
the future.” 

“Can you not?” she answered. “Then I can 
tell you: Darcy Clinton knows or guesses as nearly 
the whole truth as can well be imagined.” 

“But he does not, he cannot identify this unlucky 
girl,” returned Mr. Lestrange. ‘ How in the world 
did she get away from that old woman? It was 
bargained for ever by oath, and a handsome con- 
sideration paid toher, Has the girl any suspicion ?” 

* Not the slightest,” answered Therese. “And as 
to the ‘old woman,’ as you call my cousin, who has 
well-nigh as good blood in her veins as yourself, why, 
I believe she is dead, or dying ; so you need not waste 
your indignation on her. As to her safety, or the 
future fate of this unfortunate child, listen, and I will 
tell you a secret that I discovered even in the brief time 
slie was in my presence. It is a remarkable, arather 
alarming, but an extremely useful fact. On her finger 
she wore a very valuable ring, a peculiar one, such as 
i never saw but once—I mean never but in one casket 
of jewels. Do you not see how useful that curious 


coincidence might be on occasion, if your worst fears 
were realised and it became needful to get her quickly 
out of the way? Itis always asword over her head, 
and with that there can be norisk in my plan—none. 
Have you grown so dull with age that you cannot com- 
prehend my meaning ?” 

* Yes, yes—I1 think—I believe I do,” returned the 


gentleman, with a slight shiver. “But in truth, 
Therese, I fear I am getting nervous and shaken by 
all the strange incidents that have happened of late. 
There is this girl’s appearance, and this jewel looks to 
me an evil omen, if, as you imply, it is like one that 
belonged to Sybil.’’ Therese nodded, and he went 
on. “Then Lady de Vere’s foolish fancies on the 
opera night, and Mildred’s strange docility, and now, 
lastly, nere is a letter from Lord Delville, announcing 
himself as a guest at the wedding. It is all so ex- 
traordinary, so like a culmination of events to one 
end, that 1 confess it upsets my nerves, iron as they 
have hitherto been.” 

“ Perhaps it is only a natural result,” returned 
Therese, coolly. “As time takes up the threads of 
the past, then they become gathered together and are 
brought to a climax either for good or evil. But it 
is when such a crisis as this is at hand that it is most 
necessary to gather up wisdom and courage. I do 
believe, in my heart, that if the wedding pass off pro- 
perly and this girl be taken care of, if the secret die 
with Antoinette of that terrible scene, and if it be- 
come Darcy Clinton’s interest to keep it intact, then 
the greatest peril is overcome.” 

“ And yourself, yourself—what of you, Therese ?” 
asked Bernard, quickly. 

“ You ask of myself, Bernard. Then I will answer 
yoa once and for all. The only woman who ever 
loved you, the only woman you can rely on, who has 
never varied through bitter trial and long years, is 
Therese Dupont, and the link which binds us together 
is one that death alone can break. I am a fool, an 
idiot, but there are only a few natures that can be so 
lost in another as I have been in you, and because I 
knew that your real love was mine. Yes, through all 
your passions and pride I knew, I felt, that you were 
mine, and that the day would come when I should 
have no rival even in name. Bernard, forty years 
have not chilled my blood nor weakened my energies, 
and for you there may yet be a proud and prosperous 
future if you will trust in my guidance and rouse 
yourself to the emergency that is at hand.” 
And without waiting a reply she walked fromthe 
room. —_— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
Behold this ring, 

Whose high poagest and rich validity 

Did lack a parallel. 

A montu had elapsed, and Lady de Vere, wi 
her husband and daughter, were ence more in the 
ancestral hall which bad worked such evil in her 
heart, and the bridal ations were near comple- 
tion. Another three and Mildred ge was 
to become the bride of Darcy Clinton, and Eunice 
Lisle was to assume the full duties in which she had 
been gradually initiated since her appointment. 

Certainly Therese had been remarkably kind and 
considerate in her instructions to the girl, and, 
thanks to her assiduous care, Eunice could now un- 
dertake fearlessly the arrangement of the young 
bride-elect’s massy tresses, and contemplate with less 
terror the responsibility of a sole attendance on the 
lady when once fairly launched on the world’s ocean. 

“Do you not feel sorry for me, Eunice?” Mildred 
once said, her dark eyes resting questioningly on her 
young attendant’s features on the day before the 
bridal, when the dinner toilette was complete. 

‘For what, madame ?” asked the girl, timidly. “I 
can scarcely thiuk you need any pity from a Lady 
outcast like me.” 

“But you are free, Eunice; you can do as you 
please,” replied Mildred, bitterly. “Suppose you 
were obliged to marry some one you did not like, 
what would you do?” 

“T would refuse,” replied Eunice, firmly. 

“But if you were compelled—if you could not 
obtain your escape and redress by other means, what 
then ? asked the heiress, eagerly. 

“T would either endure my fate or resist it openly,” 
answered Eunice. “There can be no safety or hap- 
piness in deception, Miss Lestrange.” 

You think so. You are too forward, too imperti- 
nent in your opinions. I do not require them,” re- 
turned the girl, coldly, and Eunice shrank back into 
a timid silence. 

Mildred descended to the drawing-room with a 
flushed cheek and burning eyes that added to her 
brilliant beauty, and never perhaps had she looked 
more gloriously lovely than on that memorable 
evening. 

Her dress was of black lace, perhaps intended as a 
contrast to the bridal attire of the morrow, and the 
topaz ornaments which relieved its sombre hue suited 
well her brunette style, and gave an Oriental splen- 
dour to her whole appearance. 

“This is my daughter, Lord Delville,” said Lady 
de Vere, proudly leading up her beautiful child to the 
husband of her dead cousin. 

The earl rose and took the girl’s hand with rather 
the bow of a courtier than the sympathy or affection 





of a kinsman. There was nothing in the look or 








mien of Mildred Lestrange that could recall one soft 
or touching memory of Sybil de Vere. 

“I must offer you congratulations as a relative, 
Miss Lestrange,” he said, “though one of whom 
you have as yet only heard. As amore interesting 
object than an antique recluse, I will beg your ac- 
ceptance of a trifling gift on this occasion.” 

He placed in her hand as he spoke a case contain- 
ing a splendid necklace, ear-rings, and head orna- 
ment of opals set in diamonds. 

“There is a tradition that opals change with the 
circumstances of the wearer,” he said as Mildred 
examined them with eyes of admiration, “and that 
they dim at the approach of falsehood or deception. 
It would be well if we could live in such a palace 
of truth, would it not, Lady de Vere?” 

“ Mildred, you had better send the beautiful jewels 
to your dressing-room. Dinner will be announced 
in a few moments,” said Lady de Vere, hurriedly, 
and, ringing the bell, ordered Miss Lestrange’s maid 
to be summoned, 

In a few moments the door opened noiselessly, 
and Eunice glided into the room, just as the baroness 
was asking Lord Delville some questions as to the 
elaborate head jewel. 

The earl turned to the trinket in the case, 
but it fell with a rattling crash on the floor. Hoe 
uttered a faint cry as his eyes rested on the young 
soubrette. 

“ Merciful Heavens!” he gasped, faintly, as the gir! 
advanced timidly to the spot. 

Then the sight of the wondering faces around 
roused him from the abstraction, and he turned, with 
a ghastly smile, to Lady de Vere as Eunice stooped 
to raise the jewel. 

“ You see I am not fit for society,” he said. “I 
am but a nervous recluse. But, Isabel,” he added, 
as if scarcely realising the presence of others, “ tell 
me—do you not see? In mercy tell me, who is that 


young girl ?” 

“My ter's maid, Lord Delville,” replied the 
lady, gly. “Perhaps you are like myself, 
painfully alive to what recalls the past. I confess 
there is a slight resemblance to my cousin, but then 
the rank and dress are so different, I could scarcely 
have supposed you would have perceived the simili- 
tude, or she should not bave appeared.” 

Eunice had hurried away with her charge before 
this little dialogue had been exch but Lord 
Delville’s eyes turned longingly to the door where 
she had disappeared, and his lips quivered with barely 
repressed agitation, that spoke daggers to Isabel do 
Vere’s guilty heart, 

Yes, Sybil was worshipped after all these long, 
weary years, in spite of absence and presumed guilt, 
while she, the peeress, the heiress, was despised, 
hated, deserted alike by husband and her once-adored 
lover. 

Hers was a life-long punishment, even amidst the 
secming prosperity of her career, and Lady de Vere 
looked haggard and absent during the whole of that 
splendid dinner, which was but the precursor of the 
wedding festivities on the morrow. The skeleton 
was indeed present at the feast. 

The bridal morn rose bright and clear, and if it 
brought little joy or brightness to either Percy 
Delville or to Isabel de Vere, there were, at least, no 
gloomier adjuncts than their own sad memories to 
deepen their fixed sadness. 

Mildred had especially desired that sho should not 
be disturbed early in the morning. 

“T hate waiting and expecting,” she said, pettishly. 
‘* Of course everything will be ready, and an hour and 
a half will be quite enough time in which to dress me- 
Do not let me be called till half-past nine at the 
earliest.” 

Of course a bride’s fancies must be respected, and 
no idle foot was permitted near the suite of apart- 
ments occupied by the young daughter of the house. 

“ Therese, you will superintend Mildred’s toilette,” 
said Lady de Vere, with a half-shiver, as her maid 
placed the last jewel on her portly figure. 

“Do you remember, my lady, when I dressed you 
for the ball on Lady Delville’s wedding-day,” asked 
the woman, “that I foretold your distinction and 
wealth? Have not my words come true ?” 

“But not happiness—not peace!” groaned the 
baroness. “Therese, how can I endure this day and 
live? Itis too terrible !” 

“Nevertheless, my lady must go through the or- 
deal,” was the calm response. “Better an hours 
torture than an abyss of wretchedness and disgrace. 
I daresay your envied daughter would gladly give 
up her place to you were it possible, and there may 
be others who would gladly occupy the Lady de 

Vere’s. Better leave these contrarieties to right 
themselves, ShallI goto Miss Lestrange now, ™¥ 
lady ?” 

“Is the new maid with her now?” faltered the 
baroness. 





“I think not. I will go and see. It is time that 
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the grande toilette had begun. Calm yourself, my 
lady. This day will clear away clouds that have long 
been threatening you, and make secure what you have 
held but by sufferance, Let that thought strengthen 

The abigail closed the door behind her, while Lady 
de Vere, regardless of her rich, flowiug robe and 
sparkling jewels, sank into a chair near her and 
groaned in anguish, 

“T can but die,” shemurmured. “I hold the means 
in this tiny bottle,” and she touched one concealed 
in her bosom appended to a chain, “ but I have never 
dared to die. Alas, alas! have I the courage now? 
Yes, yes, I will never live, if threatened with expo- 
sure and disgrace! and he—he shall die with me— 
the source, the instigator of all my crimes, my guilt, 
my danger !” 

And she clenched her hands in bitter but silent 
agony of spirit, which mocked piteously the splen- 
dour around, 

Perhaps a quarter of an hour had elapsed, but the 
unhappy woman could not have told whether hours 
or days had passed, when Therese returned, her face 
blanched and herror-stricken as if she had seen a 

host. 
a Madame—my lady !” she gasped, “she is gone! 
We are ruined !" 

“ Gone ?—what ?—who?” groaned Isabel, brushing 
her hand over her eyes. 

“ Your daughter—Mildred!” was the reply. ‘All 
the plans and hopes of irae are destroyed by that 
proud, ungovernable girl! But moments are precious. 
I go to your husband. If you be wise you will do 
your utmost to repair the mischief. Come, or you 
may suffer more than you dream of now. It is your 
only hope. Come!’ 

And the woman turned with a warning gesture as 
she left the apartment and hastened to the private 
apartment of Mr. Lestrange, 

Isabel remained petrified and motionless for a brief 
space. The news had literally paralysed her brain, 
and no danger could have impelled her to exertion 
for the moment. Then, as the truth and its fright- 
ful consequences dawned upon her she feebly at- 
tempted to rise and stagger from the room. 

“Ttis dreadful!” she murmured; “but can it be 
worse than the torture I have. suffered in secret? 
‘More than I dream of,’ she said. Ah! [can but 
meet death—death! Ah! dare I? Yes, yes! I 
cannot, will not endure the rest and live!” 

She movedas if in a sleep-walking trance—slowly, 
dreamily, with fixed eyes and cautious footsteps, till 
she came to her husband’s room, whence the sound of 
Voices, in a tone of repressed rage which was too faini- 
liar to her ears, told her that Therese had preceded 
her. But she did not pause ; she opeved the door and 
walked in as if to the scaffold, so white and rigid and 
determined were her movements. 

Bernard was standing on the learthrug, his eyes 
dilated and crimson with the wild rush of blood to 
every vein—his teeth set firmly, so that the words 
came With difficulty through the thin interstice, He 
literally glared on Tsabel as she appeared, 

“So this is your work, madam; you have played 
a dangerous, a fatal game!” he said, fiercely. “I 
can see itallnow, Weak idiot, imbecile that you 
are to prefer the indulgence of a despised, sensual 
passion to your own reputation and your busband’s 
safety and honour!, Do you know the penalty, wo- 
man? Do you know that all willbe brought to light 
now ?—yes, all your iniquity, your shame—and you 
will be hurled into an abyss of degradation, such as 
your lowest menial would not tolerate, Be assured, 
Darcy Clinton is not a man to sit down quietly with 
the loss of a bride and a hundred thousand pounds. 
He can be revenged, and he will !” 

“Bernard, I swear to youI know no more than 
yourself of this unhappy girl's act. Heaven help 
me! I am wretched enough without so foul a charge, 
I was ignorant of all, even now I only know what 
Therese told me—that she is gone. I fear I think I 
can guess with whom.” 

“Yes. Ihave no doubt that you are quick-witted 
enough to supply the rest. Mr, Basil Mordant, the 
unprincipled relative of your gracious cousin, has 
made a clean sweep it seems of all the valuables that 
he can lay hold of, though the fortune that has tempted 
him is out of his reach, Ha, ha! he hag ruined bim- 
self, no doubt, and theirs will be almost.as happy a 
Marriage as ours, Isabel. But, woman, I tell you we 
are lost—undone, unless you rouse yourself to some- 
thing better than that soft-brained stupefaction.” 

“What would you of me?” asked the unhappy 
woman. “Bernard, have you no pity—no re- 
morse ?” 

. Much pity for myself,” he replied, bitterly. “ As 
to ‘remorse,’ that has never been more useless than at 
the present hour. It is action—action that we want, 
Isabel. Darcy Clinton will be ruthless now that the 
Prize has escaped his grasp. There is but one way 
of baffling his revenge.” 





“ And that?” asked the baroness, in the same calm, 
despairing tone, 

“Ts to make it impossible for him te prove what 
he will endeavour to reveal, to remove the sole evi- 
dence he can bring forward, to drive him te submis- 
sion from sheer lack of power, That is in our power 
if you will summon your energies for the attempt. 
Do you hear, Isabel, that you stand still like a 
senseless stone ?” 

He literally stamped his foot in impotent fury. 
Therese now in ed, 

“Hush, Bernard, bush!” she said. “For your 
own sake, do not drive her to extremities. Lady de 
Vere,” she added, turning to the woman, and 
placing her on a chair near them, “nerve yourself for 
this crisis; it is due to your husband and yourself. 
Listen, and bring your mind to-bear em what he has 
to say. 

“Mildred, my child—my unhappy cbild'!” groaned 
Isabel, “my sins will be visited en thee.” 

“ And on your own head also if yeu be not wise,” 
exclaimed Bernard, impatiently. “Listen to me, wo- 
man, if you would not drive me mad! By yourcousin’s 
will your daughter inherits her fortune if she marries 
with our consent, or reaches twenty-ane, By the 
law of the land you were your cousin's natural 
heiress if she left no children. Then Darcy’s re- 
venge will be powerless for any real hurt if he can- 
not produce another and nearer heir. Now, do you 
understand ? and are you ready to support any neces- 
sary plan for this purpose?” 

“ Go on,” said Lady de Vere, coldly. 

“ Will you swear to a certain ring as formerly be- 
longing to your cousin Sybil—as having been among 
the jewels you received in trust for Mildred ?” 

“ How can I tell? How should I know,” replied 
the woman, feebly, “ unless I see the trinket ?” 

“ Woman, it must be done; the oath must be taken, 
and it may save us yet. Do yeu see now what I 
mean P” and he stooped down and whispered in her 


ear. 

She shuddered. _ 

“ More disgrace—perjary—treachery—wrong! Oh, 
mercy, mercy !” she groaned. 

“Idiot! spare this vain farce,” exclaimed her hus- 
band, impatiently, “ or all will be lost by your weak- 
ness. Listen! we must gain a few hours by pronounc- 
ing Mildred to be too ill to leave her bed: Meanwhile 
the —_ shall be put off till to-morrow, or perhaps 
the day after, and Lord Delville, who is of the great- 
est consequence, can be put off his guard and detained 
here for a short time. ‘That once accomplished, the 
sole miserable proof removed, and all will be saved, 
so far as actual realities areconcerned. Now, do you 
hear, and will you obey me ?” 

“JT must—I must,” she replied, mechanically. “ But 
beware, Bernard, you may drivesme too far yet.” 

“That remains to be seen,” he replied, coldly. 
“Now, Therese, let us understand the whole of this 
affair. You say Mildred has taken all with her io 
her flight ?” 

“ Everything,” replied the woman, “that it was 
possible; and | cannot yet understand how she ma- 
naged it. The jewels and presents, the trunks and 
cases that were placed in readiness for removal this 
afternoon, have all been taken away during the night; 
and Hubert,” she said, “ Hubert is missing, also— 
the ungrateful viper,” she added, bitterly. 

“ Well, well, it is useless to waste time," he rejoined, 
hastily. “Take your mistress back to her room, and 
proceed to action. Irelyon you, Therese, and if you 
do your duty you shall have a rich reward; you un- 
derstand ?” 

“ There is but one reward that can repay me,” she 
replied, quickly ; “ but it is no time, as you say, for 
such discussions. Go and do ? raed part, Bernard, and 
be assured I shall not be fuund wanting.” 

Isabel de Vere was too utterly prostrate and stunned 
even to notice the strange familiarity of her waiting- 
woman to her master, but it returned to her mind 
afterwards as if it had been printed on her brain while 
floating over her dulled senses, and as the woman 
placed her arm on hers to lead her back to her room 
she obeyed silently and mechanically the quiet behest. 

* * * * * 


Eunice had watched in pationt expectation for the 
summons that was to call her to the bride-elect’s toi- 
lette, She had received orders not to appear till ‘I he- 
rese gave her the notice that her young lady was 
ready, and she calmly abandoned herself to the 
thoughts and memories that ever returned to her in 
her solitary hours. 

Godfrey—Monica—her own strange, harsh parent 
—the profligate cousin of her true-hearted suitor, all 
passed in turn over the tablets. of her mind, connected 
as they were with each other and with every feeling 
of her heart, 

Should she ever see them again? Was her life to 
be henceforth a lone, dreary existence, apart from 
natural ties and kindred, and yet more dear and natu- 
rallove? Was she never to know even her own 





history, her father’s name and rank, the cause of her 
mother’s strange seclusion? Nay, more—was sho 
ever to be actually certain that the cold, stern guardian 
of her infancy was indeed her mother? 

These reflections constituted a wretched sea of 
doubt and misery for the young, fair girl, but she bore 
it with gentle heroism that would not have disgraced 
one of the nobles of the castle in which she sat an 
humble hireling. She had won her desire; she was 
safe from the dangers that had threatened her, and 
able to earn the independence she coveted. Was sho 
to murmur now? 

She pressed the ring that Monica had given her to 
her lips. It was a talisman against impatience and 
despair when she recalled the gentle patience of that 
sad woman and the deep interest displayed by her in 
her own young hopes and fears, 

“Tf in danger er real emergency, send that ring to 
me,” had been her mandate, and Eunice felt a kind of 
safeguard in the very | rm sere 

At that moment the door opened, and Mr. Lestrange 
appeared. There was a strange shudder in his whole 
frame as he looked on the fair creature who rose in 
astonishment at. his entrance ; but in a moment it was 
checked, and only a stern frown altered the usual 
expression of his features. 

“Am I to go to Miss Lestrange?” asked Eunice, 
rising and standing in wondering respect before the 
master of the mansion. 

“No,” he answered, sternly ; “certainly not. Your 
home will be in a very different abode, or Lam much 
mistaken. Let me see that ring on your finger, young 
woman.” 

She recoiled fora moment. She could not endure 
to part even for a moment with the precious jewel. 

“ Be so good as to obey me, or I will call those who 
will enforce my order,” he said, harshly. 

The girl tremblingly held it out. 

“Tt was a gilt from a friend,” she said, meekly, 
“and one that she desired me always to keep. Please 
give it me again, sir.” 

Mr. Lestrange examined, or appeared to examine, 
the trinket minutely, and his brow darkened as he 
did so either from anger or agitation. 

“Pray from whom did you obtain this?” he said. 

“From a sister—a lady who was nursing a sick 
gentleman abroad,” she replied. 

“A very likely tale. Where is she now?” 

“T do not know,” she said. “I could always hear 
of her at a certain place. Iam not at liberty to re- 
veal her confidence,” replied the girl, firmly. 

“You refuse to give any clue you possess to the 
residence of this extremely generous and wealthy 
nurse ?” he said, bitterly. 

“I do—I promised,” she answered, calmly, 

“Then you will remain in custody under the charge 
of stealing one of my daughter’s jewels, left to her by 
the late Countess of Delville,” said Mr. Lestrange, 
with fierce animus. “ That is what you will endure 
for your obstinacy.” 

“ T—steal—I ?” replied the girl, indignantly, flash- 
ing a reply rather with her eyes than her lips, “ Mr. 
Lestrange, this is an insult you should not offer even 
toa beggar. It is false, The ring is mine, I de- 
mand it as my property.” 

“That is inconvenient, as it belongs to Miss Le- 
strange,” he said, bitterly. “Iam not going to de- 
grade myself by bandying words with you, young 
woman,” he added, contemptuously. ‘he ring is 
not yours, and, as it is found on you under very sus- 
picious circumstances, it is my duty to detain you 
till I can give proper information to the police, who 
will soon arrange the affair, Till then, as this is 
scarcely a time for such trifling matiers, you will be 
so good as to consider yourself as an imprisoned felon.” 

Without giving her time for more than one agonised 
shriek, one frantic spring forward to detain him and 
regain her precious jewel, Bernard closed and locked 
the door and hurried from the spot, 

“It is well—at least, so far,” he thonght, looking 
cautiously around. “Noone can suspect, and no one 
in the household is concerned about this uameless 
stranger. Yet it is mysterious how she got it. It is, 
Therese swears, 60 like one of that unhappy Sybil’s. 
We shall sce if Isabel can recognise it, ouly she is, 
such an idiot now.” 

He hurried along to Lady de Vero’s a artments, 
and entered them justas Therese was concluding her 
disrobing from her wedding splendour, 

“Well,” he said, ‘I have spread the report of our 
daughter’s sudden i§Iness, It may pass for a time, 
but not for long, and we must.act at once, Look here, 
Isabel—have you ever seen a jowel like this?” and 
he held the ring to the baroness, who grasped it 
eagerly in her cold fingers. 

“ Merciful Heaven! it is—yes, it must be hers! 
See—look! I remember this in her girlish days, It 
was a love-gift from the earl. Look here!” 

She touched the spring, and in a moment it flew 
open and displayed the tiny letters of the monogram 
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“It isthe hand of Heaven! It is her voice from 
the grave!” she groaned. “ Oh, Sybil, Sybil, Heaven 
has indeed avenged your death! Oh, mercy, mercy !” 
and a wild, agonised cry escaped her lips. 

But just at the moment when Bernard’s hand was 
instinctively extended to silence the gasping wail 
the door opened, and Darcy Clinton entered without 
even the ceremony of a knock to herald his coming. 

“Excuse my abruptness; it is no time for idle 
forms,” he said, sternly. “ Where is my bride? Do 
youimagine I am to be imposed upon by the idle tale 
of her illness ? Unless my own senses prove it to me, 
I will not believe it. Where isshe? I say. What 
is the meaning of this idiotic farce?” 

“Hush, Clinton; only have patience. It may yet 
be saved, if you will act with us—if——” 

“Silence, Bernard. You know you are lying as 
you speak,” interrupted Clinton, fiercely. “It is but 
another link in the long chain of deceit and guilt you 
and that wretched woman have practised, You 
thought to silenee me by the bribe of a share of your 
spoil, and now, at the last hour, you dream that 
you can snatch it from my grasp withimpunity. But 
you are mistaken. I have youin my power, and I 
will at once proclaim you to the world is your true 
characters. Liars, plotters, murderers, and impostors! 
That is the true description of Bernard and Isabel 
Lestrange.” 

“Clinton, you are angry, and therefore unjust,” 
put in Bernard, while Lady de Vere cowered under 
the outburst of wrath. “I tell you this foolish girl's 
escapade has been as great a blow to me as to your- 
self; but she is under age, and I can yet dissolve the 
marriage if all be kept quiet. Come, be reasonable. 
You kuow well you cannot prove the suspicions you 
have formed; you have no absolute hold on the for- 
tune of Mildred except through my consent; and I 
ain ready in any case to give you a haudsome shar, 
even if you are not inclined to still claim the girl 
herself,’”’ 

“That I should certainly decline,” was the bitter 
reply. ‘* Like mother, like daughter’ is too true a 
proverb for me to venture on Miss Lestrange after 
this freak. And, as to the fortune, have you forgotten 
that, in default of your daughter fulfilling the con- 

ditions, it will go to the next heir—your son, if he 
lives? Itis not yours to give.” 

“T cap easily arrange that,” said Bernard, sooth- 
ingly. ‘“‘I am certain I can guarantee you half, 
Clintoa, while you would only cut your own throat by 
the mad suspicions that no one would believe.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” answered the irate 
man. ‘It would certainly be a tale not very easily 
believed that a lady of the rank and education of 
Isabel Beauchamp forget her own maiden fame, that 
when the sure consequences of her lapse from virtue 
threatened her disgrace she substituted her own dead 
infant for the living child of her cousin, so that the 
heiress of De Vere was smuggled away into obscurity 
aud poverty, Yes, it was only a wonder that the 
babe’s blood was not shed. It would have scarcely 
been a more real murder than the unhappy mother. 
But I presume its life was convenient, or some touch 
of pity may have softened even the hardened hearts 
of poor Sybil’s cruel persecutors.” 

“ Darcy, Darcy, spare me! It is too much; I am 
crushed to the earth!” groaned Isabel. 

But he went on: 

“No. That tale is a strange one to break on the 
world, who but now worshipped at the shrine of the 
beautiful heiress of the dead countess ; but it will be 
still more racy if the child of that unhappy one is 
brought forward to claim her rights. No romance of 
modern days will beat that—eh, Isabel ?” 

“Very graphic and sensational, but impossible,” 
said Bernard, coolly. ‘“ Without entering into any 
particulars or controversy as to the existence of the 
girl you presume to have been Lady Delville’s child, 
I can assure you she is not living now, and it would 
be simply impossible for you to prove in any way 
the facts you imagine ) ourself to have discovered.” 

“The girl was living six months siuce. I traced 
her clearly to her residence with——” 

‘Hush, hush!” interrupted Therese. “Do you 
not see she is ill, deathly ill? Be silent—at least, in 
her presence—lest all escapes you that you most 
covet. Lady de Vere, will you come with me?” she 
said, addressing the cold, white woman, who was 
sitting with cataleptic rigidity in her chair. 

“‘ 1—do—not—know,” came slowly from the uncon- 
scious lips. ‘‘ I—~am—so—cold.” 

“If you are men, you will at once help me to place 
her on her bed!” said Therese, turning to the dark, 
angry spectators. “She will die before your eyes, 
then no power will avail to avert the odium from your 
heads.” 

The reproach told. Bernard stooped down and 
placed his arms round the heavy, inanimate form, 
while Darcy Clinton supported her head, and they 
carried her into the adjuiniug bedchamber, and left 
her iu the care of Therese. 





“It is but a swoon,” said Bernard, carelessly. 
“ However, it is perhaps as well for us to discuss 
these matters of busivess alone. Hearken, Clinton ; 
I do not swear that we know nothing of this rebel- 
lious girl’s self-willed flight, for you would only laugh 
at oaths; but I tell you it is the deepest stab she could 
have ivflicted, and she has ruined every plan I have 
cherished for her future and my own. It is done; 
she has fairly outwitted us, and I suspect that her 
agent in the affair has been a sharp, unscrupulous 
lad, who perhaps could claim a nearer kindred to 
me than I would own, and who, therefore, has been 
admitted to unusual privileges. Every jewel is gone, 
and all of her trousseau that was in her power to re- 
move. I leave you to imagine whether she will 
have much mercy at my hands, or that daring pro- 
fligate who has led her to certain destruction. How- 
ever, it is for us like wise men to arrange for the 
best, and not to rave like disappointed boys. I will 
ensure you at least one-half of her fortune if you 
will act with me, while I can assure you any attempt 
to bring forward any other pretendant to the title 
and estates will be simply absurd and ruinous.” 

“ Pray when did the girl die? and where?” asked 
Darcy, coolly. 

“She died in a fever caught in attending on the 
very cousin of this scamp,” said Bernard, hastily. 
“T had news of it long since ; though, indeed, I could 
easily have baffled any attempt to prove her identity 
with Sybil’s child. It was your own wild fancy, 
Clinton; but, still, the very idea would have been 
an unpleasant and damaging rumour, and | felt I 
owed you some compensation for your loss of Lady 
de Vere, and, therefore, I made the agreement I did 
with you. Otherwise, I should have treated the 
charge with the contempt it deserved.” 

“T receive your explanation in much the same 
spirit,” returned Darcy, coolly. “I am just as little 
deceived by your well-concocted tale as you are by 
your daughter’s fancy for Basil Mordant. I will not 
enter into any compact at present; all I can promise 
is a brief respite, during which I shall have an op- 
portunity of testing the value of your assurances. 
i may perhaps accept your terms, but they will be 
altered and modified to my own likivg, and if Iam 
correct in my doubts as to your story, 1 will hunt out 
the truth if it ended in the loss of every shilling left 
to me. I could make far better arrangements else- 
where, Mr. Lestrange. For the present, I leave you. 
I can submit to appear a dupe till a few hours make 
the tale patent to the world. After all it is not the 
most astute brain that wins, as you have found to 
your cost.” 

He walked from the room without even a look to 
qual:fy the stern decision that made even Bernard 
Lestrange’s crafty nature quail before the future 
that it threatened. 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


VEGETABLE CaRBOLIC Acrip.—The Andromeda 
Leschenaultii, growing in the Neilgherry Hills, in 
India, has been found to yield carbolic acid. Mr. 
Broughton, the Government medical officer for the 
district, reports that it is far superior in purity to the 
ordinary product of coal tar, being less deliquescent 
and free from any admixture of noxious concomi- 


tants. As its cost is far above that of the mineral 
product, and as the latter can be chemically purified, 
the discovery has no economical or commercial 
value, but it is interesting as a botanical and chemi- 
cal fact. 

A Nirro-GLycERINE ExPERIMENT.—Dr. E. von 
Gorup-Besanez has recently given an account of the 
effects of the explosion of only ten drops of nitro- 
glycerine, which, by one of his pupils, in his labor- 
atory, were put into a small cast-iron saucepan, and 
heated with a Bunsen gas-flame. The effect of the ex- 
plosion was that the forty-six panes of glass of the 
windows of the laboratory were smashed toatoms, the 
saucepan was hurled through a brick wall, the stout 
iron stand upon which the vessel had been placed was 
partly split, partly spirally twisted, and the tube of 
the Bunsen burner was split and flattened outwards. 
Fortunately none of the three persons present in the 
laboratory at the time was hurt. When ieeety 
cerine is caused to fall drop by drop on a thoroughly 
red-hot iron plate it burns off like gunpowder would 
do under the same conditions ; but if theiron is not 
red-hot, but yet hot enough to cause the nitro-gly- 
cerine to boil suddenly, an explosion takes place. 

Satts or Goup.—The results of extended re- 
searches into the properties and compounds of gold 
have been published by Mr. Pratt, of Bordeaux. 
He states that chemically pure gold can be prepared 
in the form of sponge ; that there exists a liquid 
chloride superior to the perchloride, and that salts 
can be made from the sub-oxides and binoxide. He 
succeeded in making a fluoride of gold, from which 
he prepared fluorine in the form of a yellowish gas 





similar to chlorine. The preparation of spongy 
gold is accomplished by saturating a solution con. 
taining ton per cent. of chloride of gold with pul- 
verised carbonate of potash, and for each equivalent 
of gold salt he adds an equivalent of a saturated 
solution of the same carbonate; he then treats the 
filtered liquid with five equivalents of pulverised 
oxalic acid, added in small quantities at a time, and 
boils the liquid for ten minutes. The gold is re. 
duced toa state of an extremely fine powder, and 
the grains agglomerate, and form a spongy mass 
without metallic lustre, but convertible by the ham. 
mer into solid ingots. Mr. Pratt also claims to 
have prepared the carbonate of gold. 
THE ELEOTRIC LIGHT. 

Tue light produced from a powerful current of 
electricity, under favourable circumstances, is the 
most brilliant yet discovered by man. 

By actual experiment it has been shown to possess 
an intensity equal to one-third of that of sunlight. 
The light emanating from an incandescent pieca of 
lime under the action of the oxy-hydrogen jet, well 
known as the Drummond light, cannot-compare 
with itin brilliancy, nor compete with it in point of 
economy. Though the first cost in the preparation 
of an electric light may exceed { of the Drum. 
mond light, the subsequent outlay is much less. 

The light is produced by passing an electrical 
current between two pieces of charcoal a small dis- 
tance apart, one connected with the positive pole 
and the other with the negative pole of a galvanic 
battery. In order to keep these burning charcoal 
points always at such a distance from each other 
as to produce the most brilliant light ingenious 
machines called “regulators” are used. The prin- 
ciple involved in the construction of these machines 
is, that the nearer the charcoal points are to each 
other so much greater is the flow of electricity. 
Now, increase in the flow of electricity in the con- 
ducting wire will produce corresponding increase of 
magnetism in an iron bar which it encompasses; 
therefore, one of the charcoal points is inserted in 
an iron cylinder, which plays freely up and down in 
the centre of an electro-magnetic coil. As this coil 
exerts an attractive influence upon the iron, a weight 
passing over a pulley is attached to it, which, acting 
as a counterpoise, keeps it in equilibrium. The other 
point remains fixed. The result of this arrange- 
ment is that an increaso of distance between the 
charcoal points give a decrease in the flow, and con- 
sequently a decrease in the attractive power of the 
coil. The weight, for this reason, overbalances the 
attraction of the coil, and the charcoal point is 
drawn up until the increasing flow of electricity, 
caused by the decreasing distance between the char- 
coal points, shall have sufficiently augmented the 
attractive power of the coil as to restore the equili- 
brium. 

The regulators employed in general use are much 
more complicated, but their principle is the same. 

A machine has been invented in France by means: 
of which this light may be derived from electro-mag- 
netism. It consists of eight rows of powerfal horse- 
shoe magnets urranged around a hollow cylinder, 
and having their poles towards the axis of the cylin- 
der. The magnets are 7 in each row, 56 in all, and 
are attached toa eepey | frame. The hollow 
cylinder has affixed a set of double coils or bobbins, 
112 in all, so placed that, on revolving the cylinder, 
the ends of the bars, which are the cores of the bob- 
bins, are in rapid succession brought in close proxi- 
mity to the poles of the magnets, alternately ap- 
proaching to and receding from them, with great 
rapidity. This causes a succession of almost in- 
stantaneous electrical impulses to be given to tho 
wires coiled around the bars. Connecting this ma- 
chine with the charcoal points and revolving it at 
such a speed as to make the flow almost continuous 
—for the light only shines while the current is passing 
—a steady light will be produced. 

It has been found, b: experiment, that if a speed 
sufficient to give 200 electrical impulses per second 
is given to the machine the eye no longer takes 
cognisance of the intervals, and an uninterrupted 
light is the result. 





PRESENT BY A LIVERPOOL WOMAN TO THE MAR- 
CHIONESS OF LoRNE.—Mrs. Ann Wain, 75 years of 
age, wife of a car driver in the employ of Mr. 
Harker, of West Derby, on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Marquis of Lorne with the Princess 
Louisa, worked a very handsome silk patchwork 
cushion, which, through the kindness of Lady 
Downes, was presented to the Marchioness of Lorne, 
and was graciously accepted. The following auto- 
graph letter, referring to the matter, has been re- 
ceived from the Marquis of Lorne :—“ May 9, 1871. 
—The Marquis of Lorne presents his compliments 
to Mrs. Stevenson (daughter of Mrs. Wain) and re- 
quests her to be so kind as to thank the old lady 
wio worked a cushion for the Princess, and to tell 
her that it has been often used and that it has given 
my omen pleasure to receive it.—Cadenabbia, ) 
of Como,” : 
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CLARE ORMOND. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

In the gathering twilight the carriage rolled away, 
aud Clare Ormond stood looking after it with a feel- 
ing of desertion and desolation that was very difficult 
to bear. 

She walked through the grounds till lights gleamed 
from the house, then, suddenly recalling the pur- 
pose she had so fully matured in her own mind, she 
walked rapidly towards the wing in which her aunt’s 
apartments were situated. 

The windows opened to the floor of the balcony, 
which was entered by a flight of steps ascending 
from the flower-garden below. The curtains were 
only partially lowered, and the blinds had been 
thrown back to admit the evening air. A shaded 
lamp stood on a circular table drawn near the bed, 
and beside it was a Bohemian-glass carafe, with a 
drinking-cup turned down over its mouth, The lace 
curtains were drawn and carefully tucked in, and 
everything had evidently been arranged by Mona for 
the night. 

Clare stood pale and almost breathless outside of 
the window, hesitating at this last moment to enter 
her aunt’s room like a midnight assassin and meddle 
with the draught prepared for her. Once she turned 
back irresolutely, but the thought of how much was 
at stake for herself and her parents impelled her on 
again, and, muttering “I will do it at all hazards,” 
she turned rapidly, passed into the dimly lighted 
room, and, after listening for a moment to assure her- 
self that all was still, approached the table, and with 
trembling fingers mingled a few drops from her magic 
potion with the lemonade. 

Clare fled rapidly from the room, but paused for a 
few moments on the balcony to utter a fervent prayer 
for the success of her efforts to win back the love and 
confidence of her aunt. She then returned to the 
other portion of the house, and encountered Jasper 
as she entered the hall. 

He was struck by her extreme palfor and the per- 
turbed expression of her face. Apparently forgetful 
of his late pique, he approached her and asked : 

“Are you ill, Clare? How is it that my aunt went 
out without taking you with her?” 

“I—I am not ill, but I am distressed, Jasper. I 
have lost favour becanse—because I cannot bend my- 
self utterly to my aunt’s will. Until to-day she was 
all kindness, but something—I cannot explain what 
—has made her angry with me. Oh, Jasper, I wish 
your father had not gone away. Somehow, I feel as 
if I shall get into trouble without him to advise me.” 
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“Can you not have the same confidence in me, 
Clare? My father said that you might rely on me, 
you know.” 

“ Yes; but I cannot speak so freely to you asI could 
to him. Any appearance of intimacy between us 
would only anger my aunt more intensely with both 
of us. ° 

He sighed deeply, and averted his eyes from the 
face that he found all too charming for his peace. 

“T am afraid that is true; but it seems hard that 
you should have no counsellor in the difficulties you 
seem to take so much to heart. I cannot help think- 
ing sometimes that we are all acting at cross pur- 
poses in this house. If I dared, I would end the 
complications that I cannot understand by speakiog 
out what my wishes are, and take the consequences, 
let them be what they may.” 

Scarcely knowing what she was saying, Clare 
exclaimed : 

“You must not do that, Jasper! You must not 
ruin yourself, and make my aunt more angry with 
me, by—by doing or saying anything imprudent. I 
will try to restore myself to favour, and I think I 
shall succeed if I have a little time granted to me.”’ 

“ Perhaps so; but Mrs. Adair never forgives any 
one who thwarts her will. .Unless you can submit 
to that, I fear there is little hope of mollifying her 
anger. I hoped that you, at least, would escape the 
usual fate of her protégées, but your reign has been 
even more brief than that of others she has taken into 
favour.” 

“Oh, don’t say that my reign is ended, Jasper! I 
—I somehow feel the assurance that my aunt will 
soon take me into greater favour than ever. I do 
indeed. If I did not cherish that belief, I would write 
to papa to come and take me away at once.” 

He changed colour, and, with some emotion said: 

“T hope that Mr. Ormond will never be summoned 
hither on such an errand as that. I hear the carriage 
approaching, and I will leave you before my aunt 
can see us talking together. She is so strange and 
suspicious at times that she may fancy we have been 
conspiring against her. It is most unfortunate that 
she has fallen into one of her fractious moods while 
my father is away, for he is the only person who can 
manage her at such times.” 

“Can he not be recalled? Was the business that 
took him away so very important ?” 

Jasper shook his head. 

“TI know nothing of the naturo of the business, 
but I know him too well to believe that he will re- 
turn until he has properly attended to it. I must go 
now, but remember what both he and I have said to 
you concerning Claudia Coyle. Allow her to gain no 
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hold over you in any way, or it may be worse for 
you than you think.” 

“How can she do that, unless I do something 
wrong myself?” asked Clare, a little annoyed at this 
warning. “I cannot help thinking that Claudia 
means kindly by me, in spite of your distrust.’ 

Jasper bowed almost disdainfully. 

“ Enough has been said to you to put you on your 
guard, so I will hold my peace on that subject. Good- 
evening, Miss Ormond.” 

The next moment he had gone, and Clare stood 
alone in the lighted hall when her aunt came in, sup- 
ported by Claudia’s arm. She looked sharply around, 
and said : 

“T saw two persons as the carriage stopped. Why 
have you so suddenly spirited your companion away, 
Clare ?” 

“ He took himself away,” replied Clare, trying to 
smile, but it was a most abortive effort. 

“If it was Jasper, I think he might have come out 
to assist me from the carriage. He had better mind 
what he is about, or my disgust at him may take a 
turn he will not like. Such stupidity, such wrong- 
headedness, no mortal woman ever had to encounter 
before! I shall leave both you and him to your own 
devices, then we shall see what comes of them.” 

As Clare was unable to understand this speech 
she made no reply to it, and Mona came to take tho 
bonnet and shawl of her mistress, thus making a 
diversion in her favour. 

Tea was served, and the old lady took her placo 
at one side of the table, leaving Claudia to preside at 
the urn. She glanced at her niece several times, but 
she spoke to her no more; and Clare, with a choking 
sensation in her throat, compelled herself to make a 
show of eating something. 

When tea was over the old lady complained of feele 
ing tired, and commanded Claudia to accompany her 
to her apartment. Clare arose from her seat, and 
stood flushing and paling alternately, wondering if 
her aunt intended to treat her so rudely as to ignere 
the common courtesies of life by refusing to bid her 
good-night. 

When Mrs. Adair had gained the door she turned 
suddenly, and peevishly said: 

“Why do you stand there looking so woe-begone ? 
You only need an empty urn in your hands to per- 
sonate Niobe, and I don’t like solemn faces. You 
were brought here to brighten my life, not to give 
me the hypochondria every time I look at you.” 

Clare summoned courage to say : 

“Dear aunt, how can I look otherwise than sad 
when I have been so unfortunate as to offend you ?” 

“ Fiddlesticks! as if you couldn’t bring back my 
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good humour if you chose. I shan’t let you kiss me 
to-night, nor any other night, till you have submitted 
your will to mine. Good-night, child; though, if 
you have a good one, it is more than I shall.” 

Awaiting no reply from the unhappy object of her 
displeasure, Mrs, Adair abruptly left the room, and 
Clare went up to her own apartment to have a good 
cry, while her whole soul arose in rebellion against 
the injustice with which she had been treated. 

Lyra came up at her usual hour, and uttered many 
exclamations of sympathy and astonishment at the 
condition in which she found her young lady, though 
she was not quite unprepared for what she saw. 
Mona had already reported the scene of the morning, 
and the servants were murmuring among themselves 
that nobody could please the mistress if this dainty 
young creature, with her winning ways and fresh 
loveliness, failed to do so. 

The girl had become much attached to her new 
mistress, and she volubly said: 

“ T declare I wouldn’t mind missis’s tantrums, Miss 
Clare. They don’t amount to much after all, because 
you know you're of the old Beaufort blood, and you’ve 
got aright here. That’s what all the people say; 
and, cut up as she will, you'll be the lucky one, after 
all’s said and done.” 

“Ido not wish to discuss this subject with you, 
Lyra. My head aches, and I wish you would be 
quiet while you brush and arrange my hair. I do 
not feel as if I can bear the sound of a human voice 
to-night.” 

Lyra made an effort to be obedient, but, after a few 
moments of silence, she muttered to herself in a way 
she had when her young lady would not listen to her 
chatter. 

“It’s a shame, that’s what it is, for her to bea 
taking of that Claudia out in the carriage with her 
and leaving her own flesh and bleod behind. I only 
wish I dared to give her apiece of my mind.” Clare 
caught the sense of her words, and she could not help 
laughing aloud at the idea of one of Mrs. Adair’s 
servants attempting sach a thing as that. ‘‘ That’s 
the way that Olaudia goes on when she gets out of 
temper. But things has gone to snit her lately, and 
she ain’t had a spell for a long time for her.” 

“You must not speak of Miss Coyle in that way, 
Lyra. I believe she is a friend of mine, and you 
must be more respectful.” 

“A friend of yours! Oh, what a unsaspectio’ 
angel you is, Miss Clare! Don’t you know she'd go 
down in the dirt, an’ eat humble pie off the missis’s 
very feet, if she could get her to leave her fortin to 
her? It’s all she’s after, as you'll find ont some of 
these days.” 

“ You are quite mistaken about that, Lyra. It was 
Miss Coyle who induced my aunt to send for me, and 
that does not look as if she is mercenary. I forbid 
you to speak of her at all te meif you cannot be more 
discreet in your remarks.” 

“Oh, well, Miss Clare, in course I must obey you ; 
but I must say that mebbe when it’s too late you'll 
wish you had listened to me.” 

“I have been taught that domestic treachery is a 
most base and unpardonable thing, and I will never 
be guilty of it myself. You may go now, and here- 
after I wish you to understand that you are not to 
insinuate to me anything against those who dwell 
under the same roof with me.” 

Much crestfallen, Lyra withdrew, and consoled her- 
self by saying to Mona, when they were talking over 
the family affairs : 

‘Miss Clare’s too charitable in her notions about 
folks. She thinks other people as good as she is, 
poor thing.” 

“T dou’t know why you call her poor thing, girl. 
She’!l be as rich as cream yet, and no thanks to Miss 
Claudia neither. If you think my missis is going to 
give her fortune to a strange woman, and leave her 
own kin poor, you don’t know much of the pride of the 
Beauforts, She ain’t made her will yet ; but when 
it is made you'll see what’s what.” 

“T hope I shall, but 1 don’t believe it,” 

That night Claudia met Spiers in the grounds, and 
triumphantly announced to him that the first step 
towards the consummation they so ardently desired 
had certainly been taken. 

“Weare on the high road te fortune,” was the 
gleeful response. ‘‘ What a treasure you are, Claudia. 
You planned this affair; you skilfully manipulate 
those around you, and induce them to do exactly as 
youwish. By what power do you accomplish so 
much, my beautiful queen 2?” 

“Much of it is done through the magnetism of a 
strong will. I believe that some natures can 
dominate others, and from my youth I have tried my 
powers on those I wished to influence. They failed 
me in but one instance, then the nature I had to deal 
with was a hard and brutal one.” 

“Yes, I understand. Gordon was beyond the 
pale, and I am glad of it, If he had been other than 
he was, we should never have been thrown together, 


” 





Claudia, and that would have been for me to lose the 
divinest incarnation of wickedness that has ever 
existed, We are onpnein, ae Sots for we act 
and react on each other, holds nothing that, 
together, we cannot win.” 

Claudia smiled strangely at this equivocal compli- 
ment, and her brow clouded as she said : 

“I hope the potion is as sure and deadly in its 
effects as you told me, and that no antidote can be 
found to neutralise its power.” 

“I compounded it myself from a deadly drug I 
purcbased from an old Indian doctor in South 
America. Ho taught me the whole m of his 
craft, and, if I had desired it, I eould have employed 
more summary measures with the old dame, in place 
of killing her by slow degrees.” 

“ Are you sure that no trace of it will be found ? 
Mr. Clifford is a good physician, and Doctor Brooke 
is, or was, @ fine surgeon. If they are puzzled by 
Mrs, Adair’s symptoms they may have @ post-mortem 
examination.” 

“No trace of the poison will be found, I assure 
you; and, if there were, the proof that it was ad- 
ministered secretly by Clare Ormond would prevent 
suspicion from falling on us.” 

“She would tell whence she got it, and the woman 
to whom you gave it would be forced to speak the 
truth, If you be implicated, and my relations to- 
wards you be discovered, I am lost, as well as your- 
self. 

“ Are you showing the white feather in the mo- 
ment of triumph, Claudia ?’”’ asked Spiers, with a 
half-sneer. “It is not like you to despond in the 
prospect of brilliant success. Trust me that my 
measures have been se securely planned thet there is 
no possibility of detection. The old witch who was 
my agent in this affair has been bought up by me, 
and she has already left her hut and gone nobody 
knows whither. 1 went home in disguise last week, 

and learned this from my father. Kiss me, my god- 
dess, as an atonement for doubting my . 

Claudia kissed him, not once, but many times, and 
was kissed in return, but she presently drew herself 
from his ardent clasp and said : 

“ Mrs. Adair’s wealth shall go to Clare, but I rage 
with jealousy when I think that she must become 
your wife ere we can secure it. After she is yours 
how long must I wait before you can come to me in 
the retreat I shall find, and say to me that you are 
free?” 

“ Just so long as it will take to turn the property 
into ready mouey. I know a millionaire who is 
anxious to inyést some of his gold in real estate. I 
have served him more than once in my life, and it is 
his turn to serve me now. I know of some slippery 
dealings of his, and he will be only too glad to secure 
some papers I have that would embroil him with the 
government by agreeing to purchase Riverdale at 
my own valuation. I have thought of everything, 
Claudia, and made arrangements to get rid of my en- 
cumbrance as speedily as possible after I have forced 
her to marry me.”’ 

“But how soon will that be, and how will you put 
her away ?” 

Spiers langhed aloud. 

“That is a neat phrase, by George! ‘Put her 
away!’ Well, Ishan’t tarry long about it, you may 
be sure. As soon as I have touched the price for 
which I sold myself to that little piece of nonentity 
she will be attacked in the night by violent spasms, 
and before morning she will be out of your way and 
mine.” : 

“ But can that be done without danger to your- 
self?” 

“Certainly. As soon as I get my funds safely 
transferred to Europe, I shall embark with my wife 
in a sailing vessel for Liverpool, on which no prying 
doctor is kept. Sailors are not suspicious, aud after 
the girl has been thrown to the fishes there can be no 
resurrection of her body to find evidence that she 
was foully dealt with.” 

Hard as Claudia was she shivered at this picture. 
She said: 

“Tt isasafe plan, only Clare may refuse to go 
with you ina sailing vessel. It will seem very odd 
to her that you should prefer one of them to a 
steamer.” i 

“T should like to see her rebel against any com- 
mand I choose to enforce after she is once my wife,” 
replied Spiers, arrogantly. “By the time we are 
ready to leave, she will be glad enough to purchase 
decent treatment by submitting without a murmur to 
anything I may propose.” 

“Then you won't let her win on you the least 
little bit, John? Those clinging, dependent women 
are soapt to twine their wiles around a man’s heart.” 

“Have no jealous fears, Claudia. That style of 
woman is not to my taste, as you ought to know. I 
shall compare her with you, and hate her. I havea 
grudge against her, too, for the cavalier way she 








treated me, and it will go hard with me but I'll take 








it out of her before I have done with her. Through 
her old Ormond shall get his pay, too, for his inso- 
lence tome! In three months at farthest I will join 
you at any point in Europe you may select, and we 
will be married at once.” 

“Oh, John, how happy we shall be! It thrills me 
with ecstasy to anticipate that meeting. ./ dread, 
all obstacles to our union removed, all we shall then 
have to do will be to enjoy the luxury we both so 
highly prize.” 

“ Yes, my princess, and to exult in the cleverness 
by which it was won,” said Spiers, comyplacently. 

Much more in the same strain passed between 
them before they separated, and it was nearly mid- 
night when Claudia came back to the house and 
gained admittance through a side door she had opened 
after the rest of the household were 

A shaded lamp was burning in her room, and sho. 
sat down beside the window to think over the inter- 
view which had lately passed. For the first time 
all the horror of her treachery arose before her, and 
for a moment she faltered in its consummation. It 
was but for a moment; all the hard elements of her 
nature arose to combat the umwonted feeling, and 
she at length rose up with gleaming eyes and white 
face, muttering : 

“Tt is a high stake, and something must be sacri- 
ficed to win. For gold, for gold, and what it can 
buy, everything is possible to me!” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
Tue next two weeks of Clare’s life were passed in 
a state of excitement which, at times, arose almost 
to delirium. Mrs. Adair’s treatment of her fluctuated 
in a most perplexing manner. At times she was 
almost as kind to her asin her first days at River- 


dale ; at others so harsh and cold that the poor girl's. 


endurance was tasked to its uttermost limit. 

In her simplicity she attributedthe kindness to the 
effects of the love charm, which she had found means 
to mingle nightly with her aunt’s lemonade; and the 
harshness to the old lady’s displeasure at any ap- 

e of friendly ing between herself and 


Walter Brooke would have been satisfied with the 
dismissal Clare had given him, and havo held him- 
self aloof from Riverdale, but that would not have 
suited Claudia’s views, and she wrote him a friendly 
note, marked private, in which she told him that she 
possessed Miss Ormond'’s confidence, and that she 
already repented of the abrupt rejection she had given 
him. If Mr. Brooke would renew his attentions, and 
try his fate a second time, Claudia assured him that 
a happier result might be anticipated. 

alter had really become very much fascinated by 
this gay, light-hearted young girl, and, with the 
belief that “faint heart never won fair lady,” he 
brushed up his rebellious locks, took a long look at 
himself in the mirror, and resolved to try again. 

He came every other day, and if Clare had been 
shrewd or suspicious she would have attributed her 
aunt’s bad treatment to those visits ; for after they 
occurred Mrs, Adair was always colder and more bit- 
ter in her manner than before. But under Claudia’s 
skilful manipulations Mrs, Adair would relax in a 
few hours, and poor Clare would fancy tliat the 
change was due to the potent powers of her magic 
elixir, 

‘Mrs. Adair did not seem as well as usual ; she com- 
plained to Claudia of increased action of the heart, 
and said her physicians had always warned her that 
there was danger in excitement of any kind. Sho 


lay back in her large chair for hours, listening to- 


Claudia play on the organ which stood in her dress- 
ing-room. 

Clare was never summoned now to her presence to 
read to her or to prattle with her. As the old lady 
had said, she and Jasper were left to their own de- 
vices, and on those days that were free from the in- 
trusion of Walter Brooke they passed many hours 
together, talking freely on auy subject but that of 
love. Jasper was at a loss to understand Clare, for 
he saw clearly from her treatment of Brooke that 
there was no chance that he would be accepted, yet 
she did not dismiss him as he thought she should do, 
and he mentally accused her of carrying on a heart- 
less flirtation with two men, both of whom she must 
be aware were deeply iu love with her. 

In vain had he tried to put a guard on himself and 
permit no evidence of his passion to be given. Every 
glance of his eyes, every inflection of his voice when 
they were together, gave Clare the assurance which 
made her inexpressibly happy in his presence, yet 
filled her soul with doubts and fears when she was 
alone. 

“To accept him will be ruin to both of us,” she 
thought; “ but if he would only speak—would only 
tell me that for my sake he is willing to risk the loss 
of all my aunt can give, I would not hesitate a mo- 
ment. I think she is less hard to me of late, and the 
love charm may do its work after all.” 
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At this crisis Mr. Clifford returned. He wasmuch 
surprised and chagrined when he heard from his son 
that Clare had fallen into disfavour with her aunt. 
He curtly said : 

“This is Claudia Coyle’s doings. She has availed 
herself of my absence to work in the dark; but I 
will baffle her yet. A more dangerous, scheming 
woman cannot be found; yet Mrs. Adair is so in- 
fatuated with her that words of accusation will be 
useless as long as they are not supported by convince- 
ing proofs of her unworthiness. I went on this 
journey chiefly to obtain them, for one of the letters 
she brought hither was written by a lady of whom 
I have been in search.” 

“ Did you succeed ?” asked Jasper, eagerly. 

An expression of gloum settled over Mr. Clifford’s 
face. 

“{f did not. I hoped to bring back with me some- 
thing that would suffice toshow Mrs. Adair that her 
confidence is misplaced; but Mrs. Lyon, the lady I 
referred to, is absent on a tour, and [ could not even 
obtain her address. But the exposure is only deferred. 
From what I had previously learned of Mrs, Lyon 
herself, I think she is a person who, for a considera- 
tion, would not hesitate to give a character to any 
plausible woman who had pleased her fancy. She is 
a butterfly of fashion, with little fortune to sustain 
her pretensions—a persun of no fixed principles, and 
altogether unreliable. She has been in Europe, and, 
if she chooses, I believe she can throw valuable light 
ou Miss Coyle’s antecedents.” 

“ But would she do it?” 

“That is to be tested, for I shall seek her again 
when the season for watering-places is over. I can 
outbid Claudia, and, from what I could gather con- 
cerning her friend, money cau accomplish a great deal 
towards unsealing her lips. The two met in Paris, 
and, being coagenial spirits, they soon formed an in- 
timacy, and travelled to this country by the same 
ship.” 

Jasper sighed, and said: 

“I wish you had seen this woman. Something 
tells me that Clare is in danger from Claudia’s ma- 
chinations, yet she refuses to believe in her utter 
falseness.” 

“I warned her before she came hither, and my 
words should have had some weight. She is impul- 
sive and generous, and to such natures it is painful 
to believe in evil. If Mrs. Adair was not the most 
obstinate and wrong-headed of women all this could 
be set right at once. I think the time has passed 
for the concealment of her true wishes, but I dare 
not speak till f have her permission. I will seek her 
now, and try to convince her that——” 

He broke off abruptly, and, after @ pause went on 
in a more cheerful tone: 

“I know whither your wishes tend, J r, and 
there is reason to hope that before long the skies 
will brighten above you and the old lady get over 
her pique towards you because you would not marry 
Claudia, Hope for the best, my boy, for I shall work 
bravely for you.’’ 

With these words heleft the room, and despatched 
a message to Mrs. Adair stating his wish to see her 
at onee, if she was well enough to receive him. 

Claudia was reading aloud, and she changed colour 
slightly when she heard of Mr. Clifford’s arrival. 
His inf ina 
she glanced uneasily at Mrs. Adair as that lady ex- 
claimed, almost joyfully : 

“Dick back again! That is good news, indeed, 
for | have missed him every day since he left, Go 
to him, Claudia, and tell him to come to me at once. 
bw need not return, as I wish te speak with him 
alone.”’ 

Claudia reluctantly laid down her book, saying : 

“I hope you will not suffer yourself to become 
excited iu any way, dear madam. You have not been 
80 strong of late, aud you should keep yourself as 
quiet as possible.” 

“Dear me, do you suppose that I am going to put 
myself in a quiver because Dick Clifford is coming 
to tell me how he invested a sum of money I have 
set apart forthe Ormonds? Even if Clare is un- 
grateful, I am not going to let my own kindred 
grovel in poverty.” 

“I wonder if that was all that took him away,” 
thought Claudia, a vague feeling of alarm rising in 
her mind for which she could not account. 

She walked slowly through the long corridor 
which communicated with the main hall, and by the 
ee reached it she was calm and smiling as 

sual, 

Mr. Clifford was pacing impatiently to and fro, 
awaiting the return of his messenger, but he paused 
abruptly as Claudia said, in her sweetest. tones : 

“Tam glad to welcome you back, Mr. Clifford; we 
have missed you sadly, and [ fvar that my dear old 
friend’s health has suffered from your absence.” 

Mr. Clifford bowed, and mercly touched the hand 
she extended to him. 





» neutralised her own, and |’ 





“T am surprised to hear that, for Mrs. Adair was 
unusually well when I went away. I thought the 
presence of her niece had given hera new lease of 
life. 

Claudia sighed, 

“Tam sorry to tell you that. Miss Ormond has 
shared the usual fate of Mrs. Adair’s favourites. She 
has become as much embittered against her as she is 
against your son, because they will not rash into each 
other's arms without being told that it is her wish for 
them to do so. Unreasonable, isn’t she?” 

Mr. Clifford glanced keenly at her, and coldly said: 

“T can set all that right if she will allow me to 
speak with her. I hope you bring me the permission 
to go to her room, Miss Coyle 2?” 

“Yes, I came for that purpose; but you must be 
careful not to agitate her. She seems strangely 
affected of late, and if Idid not know her aversion to 
medicine I should think she has been. tampering with 
her health in some way.” 

There was a sudden gleam of suspicion in Mr. 
Clifford’s eyes, and he became perceptibly paler as he 
abruptly asked : 

“ Has Mrs. Adair made her will in my absence ?” 

“No, indeed, she is not so bad as that, Mr. Clifford. 
She is superstitious, and will never make her will 
till she is in extremity.” 

His face cleared, and, hastily saying : 

“Excuse me: I must not keep the old lady wait- 
ing for me,” he passed her and went on to Mrs. Adair’s 
door. 

Mona opened it at his knock, and, with a bow and 
a welcoming smile, passed out herself, 

When Mrs. Adair spoke his quick ear detected a 
change in her voice, and he looked anxiously in her 
face as he said: 

“T hope you are not worse than you were when I 
left you, dear madam, I have been detained longer 
than I expected, but I have accomplished the busi- 
ness you sent nre on if a satisfactory manner.” 

“I don't know about being worse, Dick, but I feel 
listless and weary, and my heart troubles me more 
than ever. I have been worried lately, and that may 
be the cause of its increased action. I wonld not 
send for Doctor Brooke, though Claudia urged me to 
do so.” 

Mr. Clifford held her hand in his own, and counted 
the quickened pulse. He then bent down his ear and 
listened to the rapid beating of her heart, and his 
face grew very grave. 

“You have been worrying yourself about some- 
thing since I have been away, and your health has 
suffered. Will you tell me the canse of your uneasi- 
ness? Perhaps I shall be able te calm. it.” 

In an irritated'tone she replied : 

“You can never do that, unless you, can control 
the vagrant fancies of a silly young girl. Clandia 
assures me that Jasper lias fallen as nfuch in jove 
with Clare as I can wish ; but bere she is carrying 
on a flirtation with Walter Brooke, thinking, I sup- 
pose, that she will secure a good nest for herself if 
I should cut her off in my will. I am so much 
offended with her that I can scarcely tolerate her 
presence near me, and I only keep her here in the 
hope that she will come to her rizht senses, and give 
Jasper the only encouragement he needs to induce 
him to speak.” 

Mr. Clifford sat down in front of her, and quietly 
said: 

“I think you are unnecessarily annoying yourself, 
madam. I am quite sure that Clare likes my son better 
than Walter Brooke, and if she dared she would openly 
show her preference. You have, ordained that they 
are both to be kept in the dark as to your wishes ; but 
the time has come to enlighten them, and I fear that 
you will defeat yourself if you withhold the truth 
from them any longer.” 

Mrs. Adair obstinately said : 

“Clare shall not be bribed to fall into my views. 
If she is so mercenary as you hint, she may go back 
to her parents, or take Walter, for all I care. If she 
does not care more for my money than for true love, 
she would not play this double game, [tis disgusting 
to think of so young a girl angling between two 
chances, ready to take the best at a moment’s warn- 
ing. If she understood my wishes she would turn 
to Jasper at once; but, if she take him at all, she 
shall do it blindfold. I'l not have him put in the 
scales with sucha man as Walter, aud weighed down 
by my gold. It would not be fair to him.” 

“T think, madam, that you are mistaken in your 
estimate of this young girl. Some influence must 
have been at work against her, or you could not have 
become so much embittered. I am quite willing to 
accept her as my daughter, for I have seen nothing 
in ber to warrant the harsh judgment you have pro- 
nounced against her.” 

“You are striking at Claudia now,” 


said Mrs. 
Adair, harshly, “ and you always doit when you get 


achance, She isa good friend to Jasper, and, see- 
ing how much in love he is with this pretty coquette, 





she is using all her influence with Clare to detach 
her from Walter and induce her to eucourage your 
son. Now what do you say, sir ?” 

“Only this, that Miss Coyle has some end of her 
own to serve in playing the part of go-between 
where her services are not asked for nor appreciated. 
I mistrust her; I believe her to be false to the core 
of her heart, and her object in bringing Clare Or- 
mond hither was to alieuate you from her, and through 
her from all your own family. I acceded to your 
wish to let these young people drift into love for 
each other without using any undue influence; but 
the thing has gone far enough, and I entreat you to 
permit me to enlighten Jasper at least. Clare ean 
then choose her own destiny, and I do not for a mo- 
ment doubt what that choice will be.” 

Mrs. Adair flushed angrily at his accusations 
against Claudia, but she grew calmer as he went on, 
and, after a moment’s reflection, said: 

“T agree to the last, provided Clare is kept in pro- 
found ignorance of how much is involved in the 
choice she may make. If she prove her disinte- 
restedness by accepting Jasper, 1 will not only re- 
ceive her into favour again, but make my will at 
once, bequeathing to her my whole fortune.” 

“T accept the conditions, and I have no doubt as 
to the result,” was the grave reply. 

Then Mr, Clifford turned the conversation, gave a 
lively account of what he had seen in his absence, 
and described a brief visit he had made to Mr. Or- 
mond’s house. 

Mrs. Adair listened with vivid interest, and asked 
many questions concerning her unkuown relatives. 
She at length said: 

“ You told them nothing of the handsome addition 
I have made to their income, I hope. I design that 
as a pleasant surprise for Clare when she shows a 
willingness to comply with my wishes.” ‘ 

“ T obeyed your instructions literally, madam. I 
have the bonds with me, made out in Mrs, Ormond’s 
name, and you can choose your own time for trans- 
ferring them to her.” 

“That is well,” said the old lady, graciously, and 
the interview was ended by the entrance of Mona to 
say that the carriage was at the door, and MissCoyle 
wished to know if Mrs. Adair intended to take her 
evening drive. 

“ Of course [ shall; it is the only thing that keeps 
me alive. You may go now, Dick, and [ know that 
I can trust you to conduct this affair as I desire.” 

Mr. Clifford bowed and went out, intending to 
seek his son and tell him all that had passed between 
his aunt and himself with reference to his marriage ; 
but Clare met him in the hall, and had innumerable 
questions to ask him concerning ler home and its 
beloved inmates. ; 

While he talked with her the two ladies set out on 
their evening drive, and Mr, Cliffyrd siguificantly said 
to her: 

“You give Claudia every chance to monopolise the 
ear of the old lady. Why have you ceased to ride 
out. with them, my dear ?” 

“ Only because [ have not been invited. I told you 
I should get into trouble as soon as you had gone, Mr. 
Clifford, and that very day my aunt scolded me, and 
said so many insulting things that if it had not been 
for Claudia I believe I should have written to papa 
to come and take me away.” 

“Oh, ah! the divine Claudia then played the part 
of friend to you? I wish 1 could fathom her mo- 
tives, for deep and subtle ones she had, I doubt not. 
I can see a little way through them though. As 
soon as I was out of the way she produced a breach 
between you and your aunt, that she might pretend 
to heal it in time, and thus win your gratitude and 
confidence.” 

Clare flushed, and deprecatingly said : 

“ Don't say anything more against Claudia, please, 
She has been very good to me, and—and—I cannot 
help thinking that you do not understand her.” 

“T only wish I did,” said Mr. Clifford, with perfect 
sincerity. ‘ Alter all, it does not matter. You must 
take counsel of me now, remember, and not of the 
fair Claudia.” 

“TI can safely promise to do that.” 

Mr, Clifford went in quest of his son. 

He did not find him in their rooms, and a. servant 
he encountered told him that Jasper had gone out on 
the river, as was his frequent custom in the cool twi- 
light of evening. He walked towards the landing, 
and lounged about, awaiting Jasper’s return; but as 
he failed to come, and he saw nothing of his boat, 
Mr, Clifford weut slowly back to the honse, thinking 
of Clare and her troubles, and smiling as he pietured 
to himself her innocent joy when she found herself 
restored to her aunt's favour, and the betrothed bride 
of the man he felt sure she loved. 

He came up by the side of the house on which 
Mrs. Adair’s rooms opened, and he was much sur- 
prised to see a figure in white, which he at once re- 
cognised as Miss Ormond, standing on the balcony in 
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front of the window, her form clearly outlined by 
the shaded light which burned within the room. 

Before entering she turned and cast a searching 
gaze around, as if anxious to be certain that no one 
was observing her, and Mr. Clifford stood perfectly 
stillin the shadow of the thick shrubbery, wonder- 
ing what took her to Mrs. Adair’s apartment, and 
why she so stealthily entered it. 

Determined to penetrate the mystery he moved 
cautiously forward, and stood in front of the balcony, 
his head reaching just abovethe floor. The low win- 
dow enabled him to see-what passed in the room ; and, 
unfortunately for Clare, the table on which the 
Jemonade was placed was just within the range of 
his vision. 

He saw her drop the elixir in the open mouth of 
the carafe and cover it up again with swift fingers, 
tllen she flitted towards the window, muttering to 
herself inaudible words. 

Mr. Clifford had barely time to conceal himself be- 
fore she flitted past him, and almost ran towards the 
front of the house. 

“Good Heaven! can a creature apparently so in- 
nocent be worse even than Clandia ?” he muttered, 
faint with the shock he had received. 

(To be continued.) 


MABEL CARRINGTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘Lady Juliette’s Secret,” “ Grand Court,” §c., &c. 
oS 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
‘Tis thine the seeds of future war to know, 
The chauge of sceptres, and impending mee, - 
‘ope. 

“Do not send him in here, madame,” cried Mabel. 
‘I am resolved to hold no parley with a person who 
“an frame such terrible untruths as Monsieur de 
*Urme seems to have done.” 

* But how can you be sure that it is an untruth ?” 
said madame. “ May not a letter have been forged 
by some ono in your name ?” 

“He knows my handwriting—he has had several 
etters from me,” said Mabel. “It is impossible.’* 

“Then,” rejoined Madame St. Pierre, “ you would 
rather be left here alone than dine in the salon ?” 

“ Much rather,” replied Mabel, eagerly. 

“T will send you in then alone such a dinner as we 
can afford in these hard times.” 

‘*Madame, my heart is too full,” said Mabel ; “I 
cannot eat. A cupof tea is all I want.” 

Madame St. Pierre left the room, and soon after, 
through the partition of the wall, Mabel could hear 
the jingling of glasses, the clattering of plates, the 
drawing of corks, and the sound of voices speaking 
the musical French language rapidly. There were 
the high-bred tones of De Fourmentelle, the eager 
voices of two strangers, Madame St. Pierre talking 
French with her English accent. For the other voice, 
the one which made the sweetest music in the world 
for Mabel, she listened in spite of herself, in spite of 
her eager and passionate resolutions to forget, to banish 
from her heart for ever the memory of Gustave de 
lUrme, 

She heard this voice only at intervals, then it 
scemed to speak in measured accents. ‘There was no 
sound of exultation, pride, or of hope in the tones of 
Gustave. Mabel listened. 

Presently Mademoiselle Jupin entered with a cup 
of tea, some cake, and a roll. 

“It is strange tosee the dinners they eat now in 
the next room,” cried mademoiselle, ‘soup made 
from potted meat, then one dish of fish preserved in 
vinegar, afterwards bread and cheese, then coffee, 
with hard biscuits and dried fruit. And the worst is, 
there is hardly enough for everybody, should they 
happen to be very hungry, for madame is careful of 
her stores. And what prices she is obliged to charge 
for these dinners! Eight francs—ma foi! for what 
you could have purchased before the siege for thirty 
sous! And Monsieur de Fourmentelle, what a charm- 
ing gentleman heis! He eats and drinks cheerfully, 
as though a royal banquet were spread before him, 
and he talks as pleasantly and laughs as gaily as 
ever.” Little Mademoiselle Jupin sighed. “ What 
an evil-tempered woman his marchioness must be,” 
she cried, “to think she caunot be on good terms 
with the most agreeable gentleman on earth !” 

Thus mademoiselle talked on, until Mabel had 
finished her tea. Mademoiselle Jupin then carried 
away the tray, and returned presently to light the 
lamp. 

Now Mabel, left alone, began to think of returning 
home. Suddenly there came a soft yet rapid and 
evergetic knock on the door of the little room. 
Mabel’s heart stirred wildly within her. She knew 
whose eager fingers made that signal. Then she 
called out “ Come in,” and forthwith there entered 
Gustave de l’Orme. 

“Ob, is it you, monsieur?’’ cried Mabel, in well- 


feigned surprise; and she rose and bowed distantly 
and politely to the young count. 

Gustave returned her salutation, then folded his 

arms in an attitude that had something in it of stern- 
ness. 
“This is @ pleasure, mademoiselle, quite unex- 
pected,” said he. “I did not think to find you here; 
and now perhaps my presence is an intrusion—an 
unwelcome intrusion ?” 

He spoke inquiringly, and Mabel made him no an- 
s wer. 

“Nothing should have induced me,” cried Gustave, 
“to intrude here now were it not on account of what 
Madame St. Pierre has told me within the last ten 
minutes, that you deny, mademoiselle, having written 
me a letter breaking off our engagement on the score 
that your father objected to your union with a 
foreigner.” 

“T have not heard from my father, monsienr, since 
our engagement,” replied Mabel, coldly, “and had 
he so written—which he never would have done, since 
he has a liking instead of a distaste towards foreigners 
—I should not have broken off our engagement. 
True, I would not have married you without his 
blessing and consent, yet I was so pledged to you in 
honour and in heart that I should have considered 
myself bound to celibacy for your sake. All that is 
over now, however.” 

“T shall go mad!” cried Gustave, and he clenched 
his head with his hands. “ Mabel Carrington, I have 
loved you so madly and so desperately that I could 
have sacrificed life itself for your sake, Life indeed 
since this bitter disappointment has seemed worthless, 
nay hateful to me; but self-slaughter is a cowardly, 
a selfish way of escaping from evil and pain. My 
good parents love me. I must live, then, for their 
sakes. My beloved country is in danger and dis- 
tress. I must fight for her. I bent my head then to 
the yoke—I submitted to suffer, and I did not utter 
one word of reproach towards you, although it 
seemed to me that you had torn out my heart by the 
roots, and trampled it in the dust beneath your feet. 
But now you deny having written me this letter of 
dismissal. Do you deny it?” 

“ Most emphatically.” 

She spoke coldly, with a certain pride and reserve, 
for she could not get rid of the idea that Gustave 
was playing her false, but that now, for some reason 
or other, he wished to resume those relations be- 
tween them which he had broken off so cruelly, 
and that again, before long, he would cast her love 
to the winds, should she be weak enough to offer it 
to him once more, ‘ 

“ Mabel,” he cried, passionately, * you speak as if 
you do not believe me. This letter was in‘your own 
‘ haudwriting; I can show it to you; but all your 
letters, Mabel, were cold, guarded, 1 may say un- 
friendly.” . 

A hot flush mounted to the very roots of Mabel’s 
dark hair. Could it be that he was mocking her? 
Her conscience, her pride, and her timidity had re- 
proached her frequently with having written letters 
too warm, too loving, to this young Frenchman absent 
on the war path. 

“T shall never write letters any more affectionate, 
monsieur,’’ she said, “‘than those I wrote to you. 
They were only too warm, too weak, too confiding.” 

He looked at her almost aghast with amazement. 

“Mabel,” he said, “there is some demon’s plot 
here. What of my letters to you? Were they cold 
and unfriendly ?” 

“T have never received one from you, monsieur,” 
cried Mabel, with a smile. “{ do not even know 
your handwriting. I have never seen it.” 

“Great Heaven! But I know some of them were 
posted safely,”’ cried Gustave, “and my father 
brought youone. He told me that he gave it into 
the hands of Madame Maisonette.” 

“Madame Maisonette!” cried Mabel, in a voice 
that was almost frantic through excitement. ‘Can 
she be the traitress? Monsieur de l’Orme, let me 
see that letter in which you say I dismissed you. 
You tell me it was written ia my own handwriting. 
How could Madame Maisonette have forged that? 
Besides, I always wrote in English, and of that she 
dves not know one word.” 

“In English,” cried Gustave. “Why, all these 
letters were in French, and you gave as a reason 
that you wished for improvement in that language.” 

“] gave as my reason—I ?” cried Mabel. “Oh, 
Monsieur de l’'Orme, somebody has played us most 
cruelly false. Will you let me see the letter?” 

Gustave went upstairs to his private apartment in 
the Hétel des Foréts. He returned in a few minutes 
bearing a packet of letters in his hand. ‘hese let- 
ters he placed before Mabel with every token of 
respect. 

“ Read those, mademoiselle,” he cried, “ then judge 
me as you will afterwards.” 

oo took them in her hand and glanced over 
them. 








“Why,” she cried, eagerly, “these are not my 
writing. My letters to you were always written in 
English ; these are in French.” 

Then Mabel read a few sentences. Oold sentences 
were they, worded with a precisoness and a pro- 
priety that would almost have done honour to ono 
of Mabel's old governesses, the Miss Singletons, 
Preseutly her eyes flashed and her cheeks burned. 

“This is Madame Maisonette’s han,” she cried, 
“T have often seen her writing. And you supposed, 
Monsieur de l’'Orme, that I was the writer of these 
letters? then you have never seen my own hand- 
writing ?” 

“Never,” cried Gustave. ‘‘And you have never 
seen mine!” 

The lovers looked at each otherjin amazement. 

“Tt is still all a mystery to me,” cried Mabel, with 
a puzzled air. “ Your father called at the chateau to 
see Madame Maisonette.” 

“Called to see you!” cried Gustave, “but was 
shown into a room where he was met by Madame 
Maisonette, who informed him that you were en- 
gaged now to be married to an Englishman, whom 
you had never seen, but whom your father had chosen 
for you; he was coming from India with your 
father. Madame Maisonette said many things, ap- 
parently to try and comfort my father, who was very 
much disappointed. She said that you were not 
of a sufficiently good family to enter into ours, that 
you were a flirt, and that English manners on the 
whole were terribly incorrect.” 

“Then,” cried Mabel, “ Madame Maisonette has 
done it all; she bas separated us. Not only did she 
confiscate your letters, but mine, which I confided to 
one of the servants, she seized upon likewise ; then, 
besides, she must have forged all these letters in my 
name. It was very daring, for had you but known 
my handwriting you would have discovered the fraud 
at once.” 

“She must in some cunning way have discovered 
that I did not know it!” cried Gustave. -‘ But what 
a diabolical creature!” 

‘** Prejudice, prejudice,” said Mabel, thoughtfully, 
“narrow-minded, bitter prejudice against the English 
asa nation, and against me in particular—intenso 
jealousy that’ an English girl should marry into a 
good French family—indeed, so thoroughly does ma- 
dame hate our nation, so base an opinion does she 
entertain of us, that I honestly believe she thinks sho 
was doing you a great service in preventing you from 
marrying me.” 

“Infamous wretch!” cried Gustave, through his 
clenched teeth. “Oh, that she were a man!” 

“ How thankful I am that she is not,” rejoined 
Mabel, with a smile. ‘Gustave, I have suffered as 
much as you have, more than you have. You have 
been in action, your life has been full of events— 
terrible events, it is true—but still you have had ex- 
citement. My life has been passed in monotony, my 
compavions have been little children and the con- 
stantly prosy, severe Madame Maisonette. I have 
been compelled to listen to lectures, which have re- 
minded me of very bad sermons, preached by igno- 
rant, uninspired, and insincere itinerant preachers, of 
whom we have some, you know, in England, I never 
cousidered that Madame Maisonette really loved 
goodness for its own sake; but do you know I con- 
sider her so cunning and socruel that I shall not tell 
her that we have discovered her plot—ten to one 
but she would hatch another at once as infamous!” 

“ You are wise, my adored Mabel !” cried Gustave. 
“ Now am I to consider that all is as it was before— 
that I have lost my Mabel only to find her again? 
Will she love me, and trust me as she used to do?” 

“ More than ever,” said Mabel, warmly. 

Then Gustave caught her passionately to his heart, 
and their vows were renewed. After a time it was 
natural that they should talk of the great events that 
were transpiring around them. Gustave and Do 
Fourmentelle were each enrolled as captains of mo- 
blots, and a great sortie was expected in a few days, 
which they were to head. A desperate battle would 
be fought outside the gates. 

Gustave might never come back alive, yet Mabel 
did not repine at this. She expressed no fears. She 
knew it was the duty of Gustave to fight for his 
country, and if he fell under heaps of the slain, it 
would be an end worthy of his noble life. She could 
afford to lose him in a cause of honour. If he fell, 
she would vow herself to celibacy for his sake. Love 
could never wake up again in her breast for any 
other man. Then she prayed earnestly that he might 
be spared to her and to his parents. ; 

De Fourmentelle had no idea that Mabel was 10 
the Hétel des Foréts. He had heard of the occups- 
tion of the Chateau La Ronceville, but he did not 
know what had become of Mabel. He had, indeed, 
inquired of Gustave, and of Madame St. Pierre, but 
from neither of these had he met with any satisfac- 
tory answers. What was passing in the mind of this 
strange nobleman it was difficult to determine. To- 
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wards Gustave he had been universally polite, quite 
agreeable and amiable. 

Chance or fate had thrown these two officers con- 
stantly together while fighting on the banks of the 
Loire, and now had sent them both into Paris at the 
same time to drill the moblots, to command troops, 
and to lead them out to those deadly sorties from 
which so few returned to tell the tale, and Gustave, 
supposing that Mabel was as much lost to De Four- 
mentelle as to himself, had ceased to regard the mar- 
quis with that intense rancour which had been his 
predominant feeling towards him before leaving Paris 
for the seat of war. Now, however, that Mabel was 
his own again his fears were aroused once more. 

“T supposed that you would soon be protected by 
your father and your English lover,” said he to 
Mabel. “I believed they were on their way to you, 
were even now at Versailles, and I had not the fear 
which I ought to have had when I saw you walk- 
ing the Paris streets alone. I would not have De 
Fourmentelle know that you are here if possible. I[ 
will return with you to-night, under cover of dark- 
ness.” 

Thus it was arran 

When Madame St. Pierre returned to her private 
apartment she was delighted to find that the lovers 
were reconciled. She made them partake of some 
wine and biscuits before they started together from 
the house. 

Monsieur St. Pierre had been on guard all day, so 
Mabel saw nothing of bim. 

Wrapped up.in her cloak trimmed with fur, and 
with her veil drawn closely over her face, Mabel 
stole down the dimly lighted staircase, attended by 
Gustave, and unsuspected by De Fourmentelle. 
Soon they were in the streets again—the streets 
dimly lighted as the staircase. No gas in the once 
brilliantly illuminated Boulevards, only a melancholy 
oil lamp here and there. Paris seemed to have gone 
back to the days of the last century. But love 
lighted the way of that young couple—love and 
hope; although sorrow and sickness and death lay 
around them on all sides of the beleaguered city, aud 
the terror of the sword, of famine, and of fire me- 
naced them both. 

Gustave parted with Mabel cautiously outside the 
great doors which led into the courtyard of Madame 
dela Ronceville’s mansion, It was a painful part- 
ing, for the order for the sortie might be given 
the next day. Mabel might never see Gustave alive 
again. She made no demonstration, however, of 
fear, or overwrought anxiety. Her parting from 
him was tender and tearful; she spoke words of 
hope and confidence in Heaven. He was to write 
to her, and his letters were to be left at the poste 
restante in the next street. They had exchanged 
specimens of handwriting, so that it would henceforth 
be impossible for Madame Maisonette’s forgeries to 
pass current between them. 

Those letters Mabel had destroyed; she felt con- 
vinced that so long as she was compelled to reside 
under the same roof with the envious housekeeper 
her greatest safety would lie in secrecy and concval- 
mentas Madame Maisonette was stealthy and cunning 
asa fox. Mabel was to hear from Gustave then as 
long as he remained inside Paris, and she was to 
— him at the Hétel des Foréts. So the lovers 
parted. 

Mabel found the countess enjoying a little card 
and supper party, with a few choice friends, who, like 
herself, had been imprudent enough during the 
siege to choose to remain shut up in Paris. She was 
invited to join this party, but she declined—she 
wanted to be alone in her own chamber with her 
newly recovered happiness. 

Days passed on monotonously enough. Mabel re- 
ceived a few letters from Gustave; the sortie did 
uot take place so soon as had been expected. ‘Then 
came one letter on the fifth day to say that the 
sortie was definitely fixed for the following after- 
hoon. All Paris would turn out to see the great body 
of troops march forth. It was to be a desperate sally. 

On the day following the countess herself hired a 
tarriage—she had put down her horses—and invited 
Mabel to accompany her, with a gentleman and lady 
friend, to a certain point leading towards the Place 
de la Bastile and Pare la Chaise, for by that road the 
great army of the sortie was to march out. 

Mabel accepted the invitation. 

‘The day was bitterly cold ; the weather had set in 
With unexampled severity; the first days of the bit- 
terest winter which Europe had seen for many years 
had commenced. , 

Mabel had wonderful self-command, and contrived 
while she sat there in the bitter frosty air, while the 
keen wind blew, and the pitiless-looking leaden sky 
loomed over them all like a very funereal canopy of 
Wwoe— Mabel contrived, we say, to smile, and to enter 
into light, desultory discourse with the little countess 
4nd her fashionable friends. 

She was wrapt in warm furs, and there was a ‘tin 





of hot water under her feet, while the whole road 
swarmed with the half-naked children, miserably clad 
women, and ragged artisans out of employ, haggard 
through suffering and fierce-eyed through hunger. 

Mabel could have wept as bitterly for these poor 
sufferers, innocent and industrious, whom the hounds 
of war were hunting to their death, as for the possible 
fate of Gustave de l’Orme, who would soon march 
past with the attacking troops. 

Presently they came on, those half-disciplined 
moblots. Stern and steadfast enough they looked. 
The air glittered with their bayonets, the earth rang 
with the noise of their footsteps, and the crowd, the 
hungry, suffering crowd, cheered them as they came 
on 


There was something at once so solemn, so piteous, 
yet so confident in the sound of that cheering ut- 
tered by these suffering men and women that Mabel 
could not restrain her tears. — 

Then all at once she saw him for whose appearance 
she had been watching—Gustave, marching at the 
head of a battalion. He was pale, but his eyes 
flamed. He saw Mabel, and, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, saluted her. The action, and the answering 
gleam of love and confidence, the smile that lighted 
up her beautiful face, and the colour which came to 
her cheek were all noted by De Fourmentelle. 

That officer marched on the opposite side of the 
way. His accoutrements were splendid ; his golden 
epaulettes glittered even in that sombre light. As 
for his countenance, it was pale, and a close observer 
might have noticed a twitching of the mouth, which 
spoke of a want of nerve, if not of a want of cou- 
rage; but there was a gleam of malignity in the eyes 
as they rested on the face of Mabel. He saluted her, 
even as Gustave had done; he bowed also to the 
countess. 

On marched the troops—clamp! tramp !—and the 
hungry, sorrowful crowd followed in their rear. The 
carriages of those who-were better off turned towards 
Paris, driving somewhat slowly, because the ground 
was hard and slippery. Then Mabel bent her face 
into her hands, and offered up a prayer for the safety 
of Gustave and the restoration of peace. 

(Te be continued.) 








WHY DID HE MARRY HER? 


—_-—~. —-— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
Our wills and fates do so contrary run 


That our devices still are overthrown. 
Hamlet. 


Mr. Witmot Cotton had taken his departure. 

The night was dark and airless—not a leaf in the 
thicket of Chudleigh Heath moved. 

The dogs under the balcony, recovered from the 
drowsy effects of the drugged flesh which the bur- 
glars had thrown them, emitted now and again long 
and desolate howlings. 

Rachel, while undressing her mistress for the night, 
had said, with a shiver: 

“Them dogs makes my flesh creep. I've heard 
say that when a dog ’owls like that some person is 
sure to die before the moon is out.” 

Rose now sat in her bedroom alone, the door and 
window locked. 

When the sun had first gone down, she, sitting by 
her window behind the curtain, had seen Mr. Grey 
walk across the plat of turf to the edge of the thicket, 
without a hat, as if in his abstraction he had forgot- 
ten it, and stand for five minutes under a tree, appa- 
rently examining her window. Then he had walked 
back slowly, thinking. As he came near the house 
she could see his face distinctly. 

If ever sullen hatred prophesied vengeance without 
words it loudly spake it by his scowl and upward 
furtive glance at her window. 

He had walked back to the edge of the trees again, 
stood a minute as before, and, recollectiug himself, 
paced back again towards the house. 

Again she read his face—it said, plainly : 

“Shall I crush her ?” 

Once more he took his restless way to the woods 
and back to the piazza. His face said: 

“ Yes; but how ?” 

Back he went and cameagain. Still with lowering 
brow and cruel eye he asked himseli : 

“ How 2?” 

The night fell, the darkness grew deep, and still 
the footsteps went and came. Had the answer come 
to that fatal question ? 

In vain Rose peered from her casement, the lower- 
ing face and skulking figure of her foe were blotted 
out on the dark page of night. 

Still the footsteps went and came, she heard them 
now, the footsteps of the unscrupulous and cunning 
plotter who felt her life tobe between him and his 
victory. 

Hark! he was speaking—could some one have 
joined him ? 





The dogs tore out with a yell. 

It was a stranger. 

“Ah! if it were only dear Jasper Blount, so kina 
and honest-hearted !” 

But alas! his kindness had cost him so dear that ho 
was as helpless as herself. 

If it were her mother, come to beg five minutes’ in- 
terview. Ah! she would never allow her to go away 
without her poor Rose! 

But ob, what hateful voice is that? What hoarse 
laughter ? 

Alas! no friend for hapless Rose! only Mr. Grey’s 
accomplice, Wilmot Cotton ! 

Her heart grew sick within her, for as they ap- 
proached the house she fully recognised the thick and 
unctuous tones of her contemptible foe. 

What had brought him there so late? It was long 
past midnight now, and all the servants were in bed. 

Nothing could have brought him so late to speak to 
James Grey but the resolve to arrange, undisturbed, 
a villany. 

What villany was so necessary to them as forcing 
her by foul means to sign the declaration ? 

The entrance door softly opened and shut. She 
knew they had entered Mr. Grey’s room, which was 
directly beneath hers, by the tremor caused by the 
shutting of the door. 

There was a brief silence, during which Rose stood 
in the dark, straining her ears to catch some tone of 
their voices which might suggest to her the subject 
of their conference. 

But her heart throbbed so wildly that she gasped 
for breath, and every pulse in her body thundered so 
loudly that she could not hear a sound. 

Suddenly a long, thrilling howl rose out of tho 
night. 

Rose uttered a faint scream and grew frightfully 
faint, for she was much startled. 

A moment or two afterwards the howl was repeated, 
long, mournful, boding. She breathed again—it was 
only the dog. 

As she said that to herself she hearda sharp voice 
under the balcony cry, angrily : 

“ Quiet, Oscar! Down, sir!’’ 

Mr. Grey was scolding the dogs. 

Rose, standing in the dark, with her eyes fixed 
upon the impervious chaos of night, suw a faint pale 
beam penetrate the edge of the blackuess. 

Instantly she unlocked the casement, groped about 
for a large, thick mantle, which she wrapped herself 
in, being only in her dressing-robe before, and, open- 
ing the casement, she lightly stepped out upon the 
balcony. 

It ran along the front of the house only, stopping 
dead at each corner, and every window except her 
own was double locked. 

It was as secure an airing-place for a female pri- 
soner as the pillar upon the top of which the lady of 
the beautiful locks bewailed herself for so many 

ears, 

But Rose was not contemplating escape; she was 
hoping to overhear unsuspected some of the cowardly 
plot of her foes. 

She crouched down upon her knees, and, pressing 
her ear against the iron railings, listened anxiously. 

A confused murmur of voices reached her, broken 
by a cackling laugh from Mr. Cotton. 

Once more the long, loud howl of the dog re- 
sounded in the grim silence, and was echoed by his 
companion. 

Immediately she heard a window dashed open, the 
shutters thrown back, and a step on the piazza right 
below her. 

‘What do you want, you brute ?” angrily burst out 
Mr. Grey. 

“Unchain ’em, and have ’em in for company,” 
bawled the coarse voice of Mr. Cotton ; ‘it won’t do 
to wake up the whole house to joiu in our confab, you 
know.” 

Sounds of clanking chains, the glad scurry of the 
liberated dogs, and Rose heard them follow their 
master into his room. 

She looked down, attracted by a glare. 

A bright and steady sheet of light lay upon the 
gravel beneath the balcony, and upon the sheet sho 
saw distinctly traced the shadow of a man leaning 
against some support, and the shadow of another 
man, vearing a hat, bending over something which 
the other held. 

In the absolute quiet which reigned she strained 
her ears with sickening auxiety to catch what they 
said, and started violently as the first words were 
uttered, so near the voice seemed to be to her ear. 

It was the cool, incisive voice of Mr. Grey which 
spoke, 

“ What a deal of trouble the old miser took to hum- 
bug us, and how signally he failed after all. ‘ho 
idea of putting the box of money with Hugh Carrol, 
the key with the bank, and unravelling his little sur- 
prise eight mouths after death. Give us the key now, 
Cotton.” 
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Rose breathed more freely. They had not met to 
plan her murder. 

“What d’ye suppose is in this box?” quoth the 
slippery tones of Mr. Cotton. 

“Oh, securities, bank stock, and so on, I faney. 
Old Blount knew well how to increase his hoard. 
Was Carrol willing to give up the box ?” 

“Of course. He didn’t dream of disputing the 
great Grey’s, of Crowlands, orders, and as soon as I 
said I was your agent for your wife’s property he 
lugged it along without any palaver. Maynard, too, 
forked over the key without a word.” 

A short silence, during which a key grated ina 
lock. Then acry of dismay from both the men. 

“Why, there’s nothing here but a minute key, and 
this bit of paper. More precautions. Shell within 
shell, and still no kernel. The old man must have 
spent a considerable fortune in boxes and keys and 
parchment. Ah, this tells us at last where to look 
for his hoard.” 

A pause ensued, the shadow which leaned against 
the window-post held something before his eyes, the 
other shadow threw itself into a chair and elevated 
its feet to the table. 

The shadow of a dog came and put its nose on the 
arm of the chair, and a voice said, in oily cheerful- 
ness : 

‘‘Good dog! eh, good dog !” 

This scene was distinctly reproduced upon the 
smooth gravel under the balcony by the accident of 
the light being placed upon the table and the two 
men being between the table and the window. 

Their shadows were sharply defined against the 
lamplit gravel as the shadows in a magie lantern are 
defined upon a sheet. 

“Good Heavens!” uttered the voice of Mr. Grey, 
with sudden vehemence. “All is lost!” 

Rose started. ‘The pictures on the gravel changed 
their postures; both sat bolt upright, manifestly 
stunned. 

“What is it?” hoarsely cried Mr. Cotton. 

“It’s ruin!” groaned Mr. Grey. “ We may let the 
woman upstairs go home when she pleases ; she’s of 
no more use. ‘This accursed paper tells me to go and 
look for an old despatch box which I will find in a 
niche above the fireplace of that chamber in Grim- 
ward where he died. But read, read—oh, curse him! 
he has outwitted us after all!’ 

Mr. Cotton’s shadow seized the paper, and Mr. Cot- 
ton's voice, hurried and horrified, read these words: 

“Take this key to a small iron door which you will 
see above the fireplace in my bed-chamber; find a 
secret keyhole in the lower left corner, unlock, and 
the iron plate will sink down, exposing a niche con- 
taining an old despatch box, which is not locked. In 
it you will find a large key only, with which you will 
unlock the iron doors on either side of the fireplace, 
You will see some old coats of mine hanging on pins 
inside the closets; in one closet you will, by ripping 
out the seams of the coats, find fifty thousand pounds, 
in twenty-pound bank bills ; in the other closet you 
will find the same amount; total, one hundred thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“Oh, the old dotard !” screamed Mr. Cotton. 

“And Grimward is burnt to ashes,” faltered Mr. 
Grey, in a voice of anguish, “ and with it the fortune 
that I toiled so long to secure. With my own hand 
—oh, Heavens! with my own hand I have ruined 
myself!” 

“Yes; curse you—and me, too!” howled Mr. Cotton, 
while his shadow writhed like a wounded serpent ; 
“to gratify your fiendish spite you made use of the 
secret passage that I discovered, and filled the cellar 
with combustibles and a jar of nitro-glyeerine, and all 
to blow up the Widow Blount in her bed because she 
wouldn't have you. Ob, my man, I'll be revenged on 
you yet!” 

The shadow of Mr. Grey sat crouching forward 
with its head upon its hands. Only a husky groan 
responded to tlie fierce threats of Mr. Cotton. 

“Lost! lost!” muttered Mr. Grey. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Now sit we close about this taper here, 
And call in question our necessities. 
Julius Cesar. 
THE watcher who knelt by the railing above 
the foiled conspirators clasped her hands in a passion 
of gratitude, 
lf the fortune was lost, surely she was saved. 
“We may let that woman upstairs go home when 
she pleases, she’s of no more use to us !” 
Oh, had not Heaven interposed with an arm of 
might between the plotter and his prey ? 
How wicked this man was! A murderer in inten- 
tion ! 
; Horror, hope, astonishment swept through her 
1eart. 
Hush! they were speaking again. What would 
they decide to do? 
With her cloak huddled closer about her, and her 





pale face muffled in her long, bright hair, she knelt 
above them, listening, an unseen avenger. 

They were recovering themselves a little, and at- 
tempting to discuss the closets, though still with 
blank disappointment in their tones. 

“ How could I ever have supposed that he would 
make use of such evident places of concealment as 
those two closets?” said Mr. Grey, mournfully ; “did 
I not examine them both carefully the night he died, 
searching for his hoard ? and I threw down the old 
garments with disgust. Oh, Cotten, tothink how near 
I was to the fortune then! it's enough te turn one 
mad!” cried ‘he, in an agony of regret. 

“ You had it in your hands, and you threw it down !” 
groaned Mr. Cotton, almost suffocated by grief. ‘ Oh, 
that’s hard, hard! Yes, Grey, I feel as if I could stab 
you for your blunder!” 

“T could stab myself. Te hold fifty thousand 
pounds at once in my arms, then to toss it on the floor 
as an old coat? I believe I shall choke.” 

Mr. Grey evidently wept tears of rage. 

“Tt would serve yuu right,” answered Mr. Cotton, 
brutally. “Here, drink something, and unfasten your 
collar; you look as though every drop of blood from 
your body had flown to your head.” 

The shadows changed again: that of Mr. Grey 
tossed up its arms and turned a distorted profile to 
the light; that of Mr. Cotton strode out of sight, and 
brought back a glass of something which it held to 
the lips of the gasping wretch. 

“ Thanks, I’m better,” muttered Mr: Grey, after a 
pause, but in so hoarse and altered a voice that it 
could scarcely be heard; “I mustn't give way so. 
Something must be done. Don't let me think of—of 
that, it will kill me if I bave another fit like this. Sit 
down, Cotton, let us think.” 

These sentences were muttered with great diffi- 
culty, and the shadow of Mr. Grey’s hand went con- 
tinually up to his brow with 'a fierce gesture, as if he 
angrily sought to bring back his reasoning faculties. 

Mr. Cotton, evidently awed, sat down and watched 
him in silence. 

“ Yes, it was a fine scheme,” continued Mr. Grey, 
more calmly,“ well studied and well executed. But it 
has failed. Don’t taunt me, Cotton. I know too well 
that it was my own blunder that madeit fail. I own 
that I was foolish to blew up Grimward; but, oh, 
Heavens! hadn’t I searched every nook and corner 
for his money, and found none? How was I to sup- 
pose that it was stillthere? Did I not tako every 
precaution in mortal’s power to learn all his secrets ? 
Yes, even to being present at his death, and over- 
hearing every whisper that passed between him and 
his wife.”’ 

“It was your own footprint, then, that you saw in 
the passage when you went to Grimward to make the 
widow's acquaintance!” exclaimed Mr. Cottun, in an 
aggrieved voice. “Why, Grey, what a hypocrite you 
can be! You pretended to be in such a way to find 
out the burglar that not only all Schofield, but even 
1, believed you were in earnest. ‘Pon my word, had 
I known I was such a blind tool, I shoulda’t have 
helped you with such goodwill.” 

** Don’t feel annoyed, Cotton—what does it matter 
now? I did not care to show my hand in every 
trivial matter. I paid you well when you came and 
told me you had seen old Blount disappear through 
the trap-door wader the wall, and since the discovery 
was of no use to you, but of considerable importance to 
me, you had no cause for complaint. As for the job 
you had finding me a key that would fit the trap, any 
iroumonger might have supplied me with thousands 
of keys on trial for a fourth of what I gave you,” 

“ Well, have it your own way,” said Mr. Cotton, 
sullenly. “ Where did the trap-door lead you to ?” 

“ An underground passage, which brought you to 
the house, where a steep ladder ascended between 
the partition walls into one of those closets, which 
opened from the inside, requiring the bidden key to 
open it from the outside. The night of Blount’s 
death I got into the room by the secret passage, de- 
termined to find out as many of his secrets as | could 
overhear, for I surmised that he was on his death- 
bed. I heard him exact that foolish promise from 
his wife, and when he was dead, and his wife in a fit, 
I took the house keys from under his pillow, went 
downstairs and opened all the doors in preparation 
for my next day’s visit, for I feared that the woman 
would be too ill to come and unlock them, and might 
die before help would come. 

“When I had opened the last of them—the wicket, 
you know—I remembered that I had not searched 
the two closets, and 1 returned, not by the house, 
but by the secret passage, because, you remember, the 
closets were locked and I had not the key, sol know 
I could not enter them by the chamber. WhenI had 
searched them by the aid of my lantern, 1 weat into 
the chamber and put the house keys back under the 
dead man’s pillow, and, because the woman seemed 
about to return to consciousness, I hurried back to 
the closet, and returned to the road by the secret 





passage. It was thus that only one footprint was 
visible on the dust of the lobby to Mrs. Burr and my- 
self the next day. Cotton, no man ever planned so 
patiently or worked so cautiously as I; and, after all, 
to ruin myself by one act.” 

His voice ceased. Again his shadowed hand went 
up to his forehead with a spasmodic gesture. 

“Ay, ay, comrade, you were very clever till the 
pinch came,” mocked Mr. Cotton, savage with his 
selfish disappointment; ‘ you planned and plotted and 
deceived as I, black though you think me, couldn't 
have done, and you have only succeeded in ruining 
both of us. What a fine list of villanies you've rua 
through, to my certain knowledge, besides those you 
haven't told me about. First, there was your unfaith- 
fulness to poor old Keating. Didn't he, like a booby, 
when on his deathbed, beg you by all that was sacred 
to bura a drawerful of papers without looking at one 
of ‘em, and, after promising him piously, didn’t you 
sift them over and pick out enough to put you on the 
scent of Gregory Blount’s secret hoard? Didn’t you 
piece out the old fellow’s bits of memoranda till you 
had discovered enough of the miser’s codicil to act 
upon? Then you gave me a jobtoskulk about Grim- 
ward and watch the old man, and on the very first 
night I saw him crawl out of his secret trap-door, go 
into Schofield, bring back this identical iron box, and 
crawl into his trap again. Then you set me to pro- 
cure old keys for you. Then the miser died. and you 
bought Crowlands and went in for the widow. My 
good chum, how did you expect to get the money by 
marrying her?” 

“That too,” cried Mr. Grey, in anguish, “ was as 
neat a plot as ever was made, and so much more sim- 
ple than that which I was obliged to form when it 
was foiled. At first I intended no harm; I was simply 
desirous of profiting by the miser’s informalities, and, 
had I succeeded, I should have had nothing to-day to 
be ashamed of. Alas! I was hurried on, hurried on, 
from bad to worse!” 

“Confound you!” roared Mr. Cotton, “ you're 
positively disgusting when you begin to repent. Go 
on with ‘your story, man, and don’t bean old woman.” 

* Vile as I feel myself, I can still despise you,” re- 
torted Mr. Grey, “for, added to your wickedness, 
you are coarse and stupid.” 

“I’m not a murderer,” sneered the other. 

“Nor am I,” fiercely cried Mr. Grey. 

“ As it happens, only as it happens,” taunted Mr. 
Cotton; “ you thought that poor woman was asleep 
in the house you blew up.” 

“T was forced to do that in self defence; I swear it 
was from no feeling of hatred towards her. I had 
intended to marry her, and when the codicil was 
produced—Keating’s notes had prepared me in some 
measure for the way in which it was to be produced, 
and I knew exactly the date—when it came to hand, 
I intended to destroy it and make any one of these 
papers take its place. No one would have been able 
to guess that the sealed packet was a codicil, for in- 
stead of calling together all the heirs to hear me 
read it I would have received it alone and burned 
it alone. The money would have been Alice’s—there- 
fore mine, no marriage settlement having been made, 
and I should have had no more trouble. When she 
refused to be my wife, and seemed resolved to live a 
widow at Grimward, I saw no hope of getting at the 
money save by her death. She would not marry— 
so she must die. The instant she finally dismissed 
me I knew that I must marry Rose Lester, the next 
heir, and that Alice must die, How was I to know 
that Kate would disbelieve your story, and persist in 
feeling so jealous of the widow that she would pay 
Schmitz a thousand pounds to marry her out ef her 
way? Never dreaming of Kate’s interference, [came 
back from London, secretly, and burned down the 
house, believing that I was forced to do so, in order 
to prepare the way for Miss Lester being the heiress. 
As it happened—in your words —the woman escaped 
death by marrying Schmitz, and thus she put her- 
sclf out of my way altogether, without my having 
committed a crime which I revolt from ; and all I had 
to do was to compass my marriage with Miss Lester 
before the eight months would expire. I have done 
everything that caution, patience, and courage could 
do to force her to live with me until the necessary 
date was passed, and, in spite of her love for another 
man, in spite of her lynx-eyed champion, Jasper 
Blount, in spite of her hatred towards mysell, 
have succeeded. Meantime, the fortune that I was 
toiling for had become nothing but a pile of ashes.” 

There was a short silence. 

“ Well, Grey,” said Mr. Cotton, at last, in a brutal 
tone, “ what are you @ing to do about it? I caut 
stand being made a tool of for eight months, and get- 
ting nothing for it at last. Come new, you that are 60 
fertile in devices, scheme some money for me, or st 
least schome us out of this scrape. ’Pon my word, to 
fling all your honest earnings into this mad speculs- 
tion, to make enemies, to court suspicion, to marry ® 
wife you didu’t want, all to arrive at the grav 
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triumph of grovelling here and shedding tears. You 
were to do so much with Gregory Blount’s fortune ; 
you were to live like a prince, go into parliament, 
aud perhaps get a title and end as Lord Chancellor! 
ha! ha! ha! and you have beggared yourself, and 
have nothing left but tears. Heavens! what a 
fool!” 

“Wretch! you can taunt me in my despair!” 
he shrieked, and his shadow shook a clenched hand 
in the other’s face. 

“ Sit down, clever comrade,” mocked Mr. Cotton, 
“andsince you're such a successful, such an ingenious 
plotter, do tell me what new triumphs you _contem- 
plate. What are you going to do first? What are 
you going to do with the girl you’ve married ? What 
are you going to do with Kate? What'are you going 
to do with this fine flammery about here that you can’t 
pay a penny for? and this grand house and lands 
that everybody thinks are yours, when ae only got 
em on speculation? Eh? Come now!” 

“ How—how dare glory in. my ruin ?” panted 
‘Mr. Grey, and a wild spraug upon theillumined 

gravel and stretched its arms wenward like a 
«maniac. 

One moment he stood with convulsed face, blind 
with despair, foaming at the mouth, and, reeling like 
a drunkard, he staggered into the encircling darkness, 
and his footsteps died away in the distance running at 


out, and waiting with muttered oaths for his return 
as it seemed. 

He waited in vain. 

Rose watched the movements which betokened his 
preparations for departure. How he put back the 
paper im the iron box, locked it, and put it on the 
table; then he drank some wine, lit his pipe, extiu- 
guished the light, called out the dogs, and went him- 
self through the window, closing it behind him. 

At last he walked away in the thick darkaocss, and 
the mansion was left in silence. 

Yes, they were gone, the base and heartless plotters. 

They were discomfited, their plots were over- 
thrown, thank Heaven! They were put to shame by 
their own craftiness. 

Will he ever return to persecute her again ? 

Listen! the mournful howl of the dog rings out 
vnce more, like an evil omen. 

If it presage death, then James Grey will die to- 
night, and not his wife Rose. For she was radiant 
with joy and gratitude to Heaven, while he was mad- 
dened, and plunged into ruin. 

Rose got up from the balcony, and went back into 
fer chamber. Her knees were cramped with her 
long kneeling, and trembled so violently with the 
agitation of her mind that she could scarcely stand. 

Her mantle too was damp with dew, and her hair 
»was dank and clinging. 

She thought then, with a shock: 

“What if I am going to be ill before I can get 
home to mamma ?”’ 

She was so anxious to get safely home that she 
van to her marble washstand, bathed her head in aro- 
matic water, and drank some sal volatile. 

Then she threw on a warm dress, and sat down be- 
fore-her dressing-table, with some sheets of paper 
and a pencil, for Mr. Grey had removed the pen and 
ink long ago from her room, that she might not 
write to her friends. Rose, struck with terror at the 
idea that she was going to fall ill, had resolved to 
write down the substance of the conversation she had 
heard while it was fresh in her memory, so that in 
case of anything happening to her these wicked 
plotters should be punished by her friends. 

As she looked upward, reflecting on the words she 
was about to write, she saw her own angelic face 
looking down from the large cheval-glass, and she 
marked the wild brilliancy of eye aud cheek with a 
boding terror. 

Even though her lovely countenance was not 
painted, as Mr. Grey had commanded it to be con- 
‘tinually, since he had had her in his power, that the 
vavages which grief and suspense had made might 
‘be concealed from too curious friends, it was blazing 
with a vivid carmine, which justly excited the alarm 
of this young and tender being, whose delicate organ- 
isation could so ill withstand the successive shocks 
of grief, terror, and joy, which had descended so 
rapidly upon it. 

She at once began her task, and laboriously wrote 
down a clear account of all she had overheard. 

The sickly light of a new day was ponetrating her 
closed blind ere she laid dewn her pencil. 

Then she remained lost in thought for some time, 
® pained and anxious look upon her weary face. 

She was wondering whom she could send this 
document to. 

To Mr. Jasper Blount ? 

Alas! he was as helpless as herself, and for her 
sake, too, dear old friend ! 

To Colonel Hardwick? 


No ; Colonel Hardwick was a man of pleasure, not 
of business. 

He would read the paper, call it a shameful dis- 
closure, vituperate against James Grey, wonder what 
they would do with him, and go on wondering. 

Should she send it to the man she had seen wrath- 
fully accusing James Grey of fraud in his own office 
while his wife sat weeping by ? 

No, Mr. Harold Schmitz was clearly not the person 
to entrust with the punishment of her base husband. 

She thought of a person who had once visited her 
father at Merrybury, when she was but a little girl, 
who had taken her on his knee, and spoken some 
very pleasant things to her, and who—her father 
had smilingly told her—was a very celebrated man 
in the legal world. 

She folded her report, and wrote upon the back of 
it these words: 

“My Lorp,—Do you remember visiting Marcus 
Lester, at Merrybury, fourteen years ego, and lift- 
ing his little daughter to your knee, and telling her : 
‘My dear, the children of geniuses have a special 
claim upon me, and your father’s child more than 
any; because through your father’s writings I have 
been taught that there is something very bright be- 
yond the grave. When you are in trouble, little 
Rose, remember me.’ 

“ My lord, I have ventured to remember you when 
I am in trouble. 

“Tam the miserable wife of the man whose 
schemes are herein disclosed. I appeal to yeu in my 
great strait to save me from a villain, and to return 
me to my beloved parents. Grey.” 

She slipped the document into an envelope, and 
wrote in a firm hand upon it: 

“Sir Selwyn Viner, 
“ Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London.” 

Not till then did Rose become sensible of the fear- 
fal exhaustion which her ; and, hiding the 
envelope in her bosom, she threw herself dizzily upon 
her pillow, and sank into a profound slumber. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
Oh, mischief! thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men! 
Romeo and Juliet. 

MorRnNI1nG streamed in, pure and radiant, a gilded 
beam slipped through the close-drawn blinds, and 
played upon the rounded throat and uncovered arm 
of the weary girl. 

All that was sweetest in the calm witchery of ber 
beauty seemed imprinted on the young face now ; she 
was lovely—she was holy in her deep and gentle 
slumber. : 

The eyes that looked upon her turned away 
abashed ; the ruthless being who had come to her 
bedside with the resolution of calling her back to her 
griefs paused with suspended breath. 

It seemed too satanic an action even for him to 
break the happy spell that seemed to hold the inno- 
cent, slumbering girl. 

“T can’t do it, somehow,” Mr. Grey muttered, 
stepping back. “I'll wait until sho wakes herself.” 

He closed the chamber door aud returned down- 
stairs. 

The day had far advanced when Rachel Craine was 
summoned to attend her mistress. 

Rose wore a smile and a sparkle in her eyes which 
Rachel had never seen before. 

“ Lor’, mum!" she could not help saying; “ your 
sleep ’as done you a sight of good.” 

“ Yes, indeed, Rachel, I feel remarkably well to- 
day,” said Rose. ‘ Where is Mr, Grey?” 

“He’s down in the dinin’-room, mum, a-waitin’ 
for you to come down, as patient as alamb. He was 
up ’ere this mornin’ to wake you hisself, but he 
come down agin a-sayin’ he ’adu’t the ‘art to disturb 

ou.” 

“ He was up here?” 

Rose coloured deeply with indignation, then with 
uneasiness. 

What had taken place during her protracted 
slumber ? 

Mr. Grey had returned, evidently much calmed 
down, and probably full of some uew project. 

She finished her toilette, and in comparative silence 
swallowed the slight breakfast which Rachel placed 
before her, 

Meantime, Rachel sought to divert her by telling 
the news from her point of view. 

Mr. Grey had gathered together all the servants 
early that morning, and informed them that, in the 
absence of Mrs. Burr, whom he had dismissed igno- 
miniously a few days ago, and until a new house- 
keeper came, they might take a week’s holiday. 

He had said that he was going to take a run over to 
Paris* with his wife, and wanted to shut up the 
house. The servants had availed themselves of the 
permission and gone hours ago—each his and her 





separate ways. 





All but Rachel, “‘who was a-goin’,” as she grin- 
ningly declared, “ whenever missis was pleased to ba 
done with her.” 

Rose heard this without much concern, thinking : 

“Ho is going to abandon the field as lost, and con- 
ceal himself abroad from his creditors.” 

She began to look forward with certainty to being 
sent back to her parents whenever James Grey 
thought it safe to liberate her. 

She ordered Rachel to pack up the necessary 
articles for her journey, making no effort to detain 
her, as she felt no farther fear of her husband. 

Suddenly a bell rang below. 

“There's master,” cried Rachel, “tired of waitin’ 
for you, I’ll be bound, and t’other gent too; ’e’ll be 
eating his finger nails off all round.” 

“Who is with Mr. Grey?” demanded Rose, sus- 
piciously. 

“ That there gent as was a wisiting you rday. 
Law! I’ve often seed him about Schofield, He's 
a gay one! and he’s as nimble a tongue as ever I 





“Mr. Cotton !” said Rose, scornfully ; “if Mr, Groy 
is ringing for me to go down tell him that I refuse 
to enter the presence of Mr. Cotton,” 

Rachel Oraine, giggling, retired with the messaze. 
Tn a minute Mr. Grey strode upstairs and stood at 
his wife’s door. 

“Rose,” called he, harshly, “I command you to 
come downstairs and meet my friend Mr. Cotton.” 

She opened the door, and confronted him, a gentlo 
but proud-faced gi 

“I will obey you, since I must,” said she, coldly, 
“but there are few husbands who would command 
their wives to mect a wretch of Mr. Cotton's clia- 
racter.” 

“What affair is it of yours what his character 
is?” growled Mr. Grey, turning away without look- 
ing at her. 

He led the way downstairs, and paused at the 
dinibg-room door to let her pass in. 

Mr. Cotton met her half-way, an odious smile upon 
his sodden face, a dozen impudent compliments on his 
tongue. 

A sheet of paper lay upon the table, with an ink- 
stand and pens beside it, and a chair officiously 
placed in readiness. The scene was in all respects 
the fac-simile of yesterday’s programme; were the 
eircumstances to be repeated? Surely not! 

“ Now, my charming madamina,” cried Mr. Cotton, 
closing the door securely and briskly approaching the 
chair with every appearance of radiant satisfaction, 
“we will just suppose that the events of yesterday 
never happened, that so enchanting a being was 
quite incapable of such a blunder as you com- 
mitted ; aud, instead of weakly reproaching you, 
wisely give you another trial—certain of your grace- 
ful compliance—to-day. Behold, fair penitent, a fac- 
simile of the declaration which you so rashly de- 
stroyed yesterday, pens, witnesses, a waiting and 
adoring husband. Hasten, madam, to retrieve your 
error,” 

Rose stood petrified with astonishment. Shoe 
thought she had prepared herself for everything. She 
had not anticipated this, 

Were the events of last night a dream? Had sho 
over-estimated their defeat, when they still had re- 
sources of which she know nothing ? 

Why should they still desire her to sign a paper 
which must be useless if what they said last night 
was true? 

Her manner was so excited that the two men could 
not fail to observe it. 

“Well, what is the matter?” asked the metallic 
voice of Mr.Grey. “You seemas astounded asif you 
had never heard of the paper before, What did you 
expect? ‘That you would hear no more of the mat- 
ter, having given your royal dissent? If you think 
that Iam going to be baulked of my purpose to suit 
your scruples, you are egregiously mistaken. Come, 
sit down, girl, and sign your name this instant.” 

Rose made a brave effort to regain ler presence 
of mind, for in the midst of her consternation she 
realised how absolutely necessary it was that she 
should not betray her knowledge of what she had 
overheard, 

She remembered Jamos Grey's despair; his remark 
that sho was of no more use to them. What then 
did all this mean ? 

She gazed narrowly from one evil face to the 
other, both wore the same triumphant expression, the 
same brutal resolve to force her to do as they re- 

uired, 

She felt that she had ost the key te this new rid- 
dle, and that her position was now fearfully compli- 
cated. 

She sank faintly into the proffered chair and in 
terror covered her face for a moment with her hands. 

“My wife seems overtaken by lunacy,” said Mr, 
Grey, witha sneer. “Shall I guide your hand, dear 





Rose?” 
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“ Oh, fie!” cried Mr. Cotton, showing his beautiful 
white teeth. “I wouldn’t have you coerce your wife 
in my presence for all the gold in England. Consider 
me your best-beloved brother, Mrs. Grey, or your 
grandpapa, and tell me when to tap this snarling 
numbskull on the head.” 

Mr. Grey scowled impatiently at his ally, and seated 
age directly opposite Rose, with the table between 
them. 

“Speak,” uttered he, in that hard voice of his, 
while he glared with deadly determination across the 
table. “ Will you sign, or will you not sign? There 
it is—yes or no?” 

Rose blanched to the hue of a lily as she firmly 
answered: 

“7 canyeb be a party to fraud. I will not sign that 
paper.” 

“Look at me,” said Mr. Grey, between his teeth, 
with a breathless tremor in his voice. 

She lifted her gentle eyes to his. With the writing 
of hate upon his demon-possessed countenance, he 
spoke slowly, emphatically: 

“It is necessary to me that you sign that paper. 
Perhaps you don’t understand. It is necessary to 
me that you sign it. A hundred thousand pounds 
are at stake. I want the money—I will have it, d’ye 
hear ?—will have it at any cost!” 

“Oh! fie, fie!” laughed Mr. Cotton, gaily. “We 
won’t threaten the dear little thing, because we 
know p 

“Hold your tongue,” said Mr. Grey, heavily. “I 
know what I’m about. Now, Mrs. Grey, that you 
understand your duty, J’ll tell you what may happen 
if you don’t do it. I will pursue those two men who 
broke into my house the night before last with the 
worst rigour of the law. Iwill have them trans- 
ported for years, and their names blasted for ever. 
How do you think Harry Winchester will like to 
hear that it was by your obstinacy that he was 
sentenced to spend the best part of his life toiling in 
a chain-gang? How will Mr. Jasper Blount bless 
you when he lies dying under the lash to which you 
have doomed him? Yet,as sure as you refuse me 
again, that’s what will become of them. But, on the 
contrary, if you obey me in this one little matter, I 
will never appear to prosecute them, and they will be 
set free; and, more than that, I promise that you 
shall go home as soon as you like, and I will never 
claim you again.” 

Petrified with horror, the unhappy girl heard this 
infamous threat. It struck her to the very heart, 
and there in the tenderest part. 

Her lover, her noble young lover, who loved her 
s0—ob, Heaven! how cruel! Her faithful old friend, 
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who had worked so earnestly for her, to make hers 
the traitorous hand that would thrust him into hope- 
less ruin. 

“No, no, no,” she moaned, in heartrending an- 
guish. “Mercy, mercy! Take my life, but, oh! 
Heaven help me, don’t harm them!” 

No answer was returned. In ominous silence they 
let her choose for herself her course. 

Agonising moment! augmented by a thousand 
fleeting memories of the dear love—days when Harry 
and she walked arm-in-arm prattling happily of the 
future, when his dark eyes looked love to hers in 
silent rapture. Succeeded by grim and torturing 
visions of a young despairing face and manacled 
hands, and the sad tones of his voice crying: “Oh, 
Rose, is this your doing ?” 

She looked frantically in their faces. Was there 
no remedy ? 

No, nothing but strong masks watching her. 

She bowed her face upon the table and thought. 

She had come to a terrible crisis in her life—yes, 
a terrible crisis. It would not have been so bad if it 
was only herself who was concerned, but her deci- 
sion so frightfully affected these two whom she loved. 
And the question of right and wrong was in it too. 
If she did right, she would ruin them as well as her- 
self, while, if she did the wrong, all would be well. 
Oh, cruel, cruel strait! 

Well, she could not help it, she could not sacrifice 
her two loyed friends. 

Alas, she must commit a very hideous sin, knowing 
it to be a sin. 

What! Oh,never! Heaven pardon her what she 
had been saying. No, after all, right was right, and 
must be followed. Let her do right for Heaven's 
sake, and trust Heaven with her friends. 

Heaven would save them! 

She lifted her meek face, holy, gentle, resolute, 
and said, with a sad smile: 

“In spite of my love for them, I cannot sacrifice 
truth to save them. But I beseech you not to visit 
your anger on any one else than me.” 

A horrible imprecation burst from Mr. Grey. He 
sprang up as if to strike her, but was caught by Mr. 
Cotton, who sneeringly bade him not. 

For some time Mr. Grey sullenly strove to regain 
his composure, while Mr. Cotton remarked sotto voce 
to the trembling girl: 

“You'd better go, my dear; you’ve done for your- 
self finely. But for your own sake I would advise 
you, being a sincere admirer of pluck and all that, to 
give in now, and dab in your name just fora little 
surprise to him. I tell you he’s like the evil one 
when roused.” 
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She shook her head sadly. 

“ Sir,’ she said to Mr. Grey, “allow me to return 
to my room. I have nothing to say but No, and I may 
as well go away.” 

He rose on the instant, a wild glare in his eye. 

“ You’ve said enough,” he replied, in a thick, in- 
distinct tone, and opened the door for her to pass out. 

As she stole upstairs she looked back and saw 
him still watching her with that fixed and fatal look. 
She knew then what he had determined against her 
in his heart, 

She went into her room, looking about her for- 
lornly, feeling that she might not live to come out of 
it again. 

Rachel Craine was waiting for her, her bonnet and 
shawl on. 

The poor soul ran towards her and caught hold of 
her by the arm. ; 

“Rachel Craine,’’ she whispered, with trembling 
eagerness, “ don’t leave me, I—I'm afraid of—of some- 
thing happening to me.” 

Rachel started. 

“ What in conscience be you scared at, mum ?” 
she queried, incredulously. 

Rose flushed scarlet, for she felt the indignity of 
giving an account of herself to a servant of Mr- 
Grey’s choosing; but she replied, with downcast 
eyes: ; 

“I have quarrelled with Mr. Grey, and I am afraid 
of him.” } 

Rachel Craine replied, in an affected tone of in- 
dignation : 7 

“ A lady as rows with my dear, good master shan't 
get no hencouragement from me,” she cried ; “ no, I 
won’t stay with you, Mrs. Grey, against master's 
horders. When master calls me back ’ere, back I 
come. But you, as has been married on’y a week— 
be ashamed !” and she backed towards the door. 

“ Alas! I am forsaken of all!” wailed Rose, weep- 


ng. 

e No, not if you was to set my footsteps with shil- 
lings all the time I stayed!” stormed Rachel Craiue, 
unrelenting. 

“Cruel woman, you will some day have yourself to 
blame for leaving me to die,” wept Rose, heart- 
broken. Le 

“ Not if they was soverings instid of shillings, 
screamed Rachel, closing her ears to the voice of the 
charmer; and, having got out safely, she locked the 
door behind her and carried down the key to Mr. Grey. 

Five minutes afterwards she had left the house. 

No one was there now but the villain, his accom- 
plice, and their victim. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Hasty marriage seldom proveth well. 
3 Henry VI. 

BURDENED with many cares, the housekeeper de- 
ferred the “ cross-examination ” of her young charge 
to a more convenient season, and therefore unex- 
pectedly lost sight of her altogether till after an 
event had taken place which changed the whole cur- 
rent of the young girl’s life. 

Very early the next morning Marian was astir. 
When dressed she glanced into the housekeeper’s 
room adjoining herown. It was empty, the bed- 
clothes thrown back, and the windows wide open. 

She went down to the housekeeper’s room, where 
they had dined on the previous evening. The table 
was laid for breakfast there, and a neat-looking ser- 
vant maid was in attendance, a girl about Marian’s own 
age, who seemed disposed to lw exceedingly atten. 
tive—not to say friendly. 

“If you please, miss, will you take breakfast 
now ?” she said as soon as Marian entered the room. 

“Where is Mrs. Caryl ?” asked Marian. 

“She is drove six ways at once to-day, miss, and 
begs that you will excuse her till dinner-time. Lunch 
will be laid for you here at one, and I am to wait on 
you; and Sir Stephen, he left the key of the library, 
miss, in case you should want any books to read while 
he was gone.” 

“Gone whither?” asked Marian, with a surprised 
glance, 

“Oh, you wasn’t up, and didn’t know, to be sure, 
miss. A telegraph came a-riding over this very 
morning, almost before sunrise, from the station, to 
say that Sir Stephen was wanted immediate in Lon- 
don on some very important business. Mrs. Caryl 
got up early to make breakfast for him, and Sir Ste- 
phen and Waring—that’s his valet and his confiden- 
tial servant, miss—they started just as soon as break- 
fast wasover. Sir Stephen left his compliments for 
you, as well as the key of the library. I stood at 
the porch door with Mrs. Caryl, and heard the mes- 
sage. But it is ten to one if she delivers it to you, 
niss,” the girl added, with a roguish look. 

Wh ?” 

“T can’t tell, miss. Only it seems to me that she 
does mortally hate to have Sir Stephen notice any 
living thing. It is fanny enough, especially in a wo- 
man of her age, but so it is. He’s a kind master is 
Sir Stephen, and always has a merry word for every 
one, and we all of us Jove to serve him. But itis as 
much as our places are worth to get a little notice 
from him if Mrs. Caryl] hears of it. She is astrange 
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woman. Do you be on your guard with her, miss. I 
feel as if I must give you this warning, and I’m very 
sure you won’t betray me.” 

With this the girl left the room. Marian, more 
disturbed than she cared to confess, finished her 
breakfast, put on her hat and cloak, and escaped into 
the grounds. 

Instinctively her feet turned into the path that 
led towards the mausoleum. She gained the place, 
No sound made itself audible above the murmurs of 
the ring-dove on her nest, the dropping of the leaves 
and acorns, and the low twitterings of the autumn 
birds, Still she went on, treading the fallen, withered 
leaves under foot—on towards the trysting-place, 
where, owing to this unexpected message, no one 
could now be waiting for her. She reached the moss- 
grown wood path and turned to the left, where she 
could see the fallen roof of the ruined lodge beneath 
the brown and yellow branches of the trees, There 
was the lodge—forlorn and tenantless, its latticed 
windows shattered, its door fallen idly apart on a 
single broken hinge. There was the tall gate beside 
it, with its stone eagles strangling stone serpents in 
their powerful talons, the coat-of-arms of the Powis 
line. 

There, beside the gate in the highway, what did 
she see? A close carriage, drawn by two horses, 
and Waring sitting motionless on the box. 

She hurried forward, breathless with surprise and 
sudden joy. A tall, stalwart figure emerged from 
the ruined porch to meet her. 

It was Sir Stephen himself, radiant with pleasure, 
and smiling over her astonishment at the sight of him. 

“T thought you were on the way to London. They 
told me so at the Moat,” sbe exclaimed, breathlessly, 
as he took her hand and gave ler a glance of loving 
welcome, tender as an actual caress, from those won- 
derful blue eyes of his. 

‘So they think, and so I ought to be, my dearest,” 
he answered. “A telegram came early, and after we 
have had our drive over tho border I shall answer it 
in person. But I was not going to lose this, for the 
sake of all the estates in Christendom. Come to the 
carriage, there is little time to spare.” 

He handed her in, and looked up at his servant on 
the box. 

** Drive like the wind, Waring.” 

The man touched his hat. ‘The baronet took his 
place beside Marian, put his arm round her waist, 
and drew her fondly to his side as the carriage 
whirled away. 


When a considerable distance had ‘een traversed | 
Sir Stephen looked out of the carriage window, and | 


let it down. 
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“We have crossed the line, Marian,” he said, “ We 
are in Scotland now. The line? It is the Rubicon 
for youand me, There is no going back after this.” 

For a mile or two he was silent, looking eagerly 
from side to side, as if to recognise some familiar 
landmark, ‘ 

Suddenly he pulled the silken check-string. The 
carriage stopped, and drew up at the side of the road. 

“Come, Marian,’ said Sir Stephen, alighting, 
Looking towards Waring, he said: ‘ Wait here for 
us,” 

The man looked after them curiously as they 
walked away, arm-in-armn. 

“Perhaps I can guess what comes next, Sir 
Stephen,” he said to himself, with a knowing grin. 
“ However, as I am well paid for holding my tougue 
about this business, why, no one shall ever heara 
word of it from my lips, not even Mother Cary! her- 
self.” 

Meanwhile Sir Stephen, striking across some 
fields near at hand, made the best of bis way towards 
a distant grove of oaks, from amid whose autumn- 
tinted branches the gray roof and walls of some vast 
edifice began to show. 

Marian wondered inwardly whither he could be 
going, but she dared not ask him. His brow was knit, 
his face was stern, his lips were closely compressed, 
and the same fierce, impetuous glance was in his eyes 
tbat had startled her so on the previous night. 

The girl began to feel dimly that there was some 
great mystery in all this. He was bearing her toa 
secluded place for some purpose of his own, aud she, 
loving and feariug him as she did, was powerless to 
resist. 

“Come, Marian, come!” he said, urging her on; 
and they entered the grove of oaks, and saw before 
them the ruins of a vast cathedral, lonely and grand. 

‘The baronet drew her up the crumbling steps and 
through the frowning porch, carved with sculptured 
images, into the grand aisle, where the green grass 
was springing up between the paved stones, 

Glancing up through the broken roof, she saw the 
deep blue sky, and, nearer still, the waving branches 
of the sheltering trees. Within and without all was 
silence and desolation. The worshippers who had 


| once knelt within that sacred temple were now 


mouldering in their graves, and the temple itself was 
fast crumbling to decay. The ehancel and the nave 
were in ruins, aud where the altar had once stood 
nothing remained but a heap of broken stones, over 
which vines and stonecrop were growing luxu- 
riantly. 

A feeling of sadness, a dread of coming evil, op- 
pressed Marian as sle gazed around, 
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“Why did you bring me here, Sir Stephen ?” she 
asked, involuntarily. “The sight of ruins always 
makes me sad.” 

She turned towards him as she spoke, His face 
was pale, its stern composure entirely gone, and his 
blue eyes looked at her with a glance of fire. 

“ Why did I bring you here, Marian? Because in 
this holy place, consecrated by the memory of a 
thousand heartfelt prayers, you can make me the 
happiest man on earth, if you only will.” 

She gazed at him in silence, not yet understanding 
his meaning. 

He took her hand. 

“Marian, this was once a church, as you see. Those 
who uttered prayers and praise here are cold in 
their graves, but the consecration remains, and the 
place is sacred still. More than this, we are in Scot- 
land now, and by the Scottish law, Marian, you and 
I, kneeling before yonder altar, with no witness save 
Heaven, may rise up man and wife, as truly and 
legally as if a score of priests had blessed our union. 
There are reasons, dear, which I will tell you by-and- 
bye, why a secret marriage like this will be best ard 
safest for me just now. Later on, the marriage shall 
be publicly ackaowledged, and you shall enjoy all the 
rank and fortune it can give you. But for the pre- 
sent, Marian, be mine in secret—uot Lady Powis, but 
my own darling wife.” 

The girl turned so pale as he spoke these words 
that he flung his arm round her, thinking that she 
was about to faint. 

“ Was it for this, Sir Stephen——” she began. 

He stopped the incipient reproach with a tender 
kiss. 

“My darling, you must forgive me. I had no such 
intention till the sight of those Scottish mountains 
yesterday put it into my bead. When that sudden 
message came this morning I was glad to think that 
| had so decided. Why do you hesitate, my darling ? 
You told me with those dear lips only yesterday that 
you loved me for myself, and as you would lovea 
younger man. Surely you have not changed since 
then ?” 

* Oh, no! 
is all so strange—so sudden! 

“The sooner it is over then the better, my “earest. 

‘ome! when I return from London next Week Jet 
me cheer my heart with the thought that lL am 
coming to my bride. I must leave you this very 
day—almost at the altar here. Do not refuse to con- 
sole me in my absence by the thought that nothing 
can ever separate us again, Come, Mariau—come, 
my darling!” 

His arms wero round her, his lips meeting hers, 
his deep blue eyes looking into her own with a foud, 
imploriug glance which she had never sven there | 
before. | 

Never was maiden more fondly or tenderly wooed | 


I love you dearly—dearly! But this 





and won. Confused, bewildered, yet without 
strength to resist or leave him, she felt herseli 
drawn towards the ruined altar and kueciing by his 
side. 

The baronet drew from his pocket a Church of 
Iingland service, bound in blue velvet, with clasp of 
gold. From this he read the marriage ceremony of 


that church, in a low, distinct veice. Marian made 
Ler responses almost inaudibly—only the ear of love 
could hear them. A massive gold rivg was placed 
upon her finger, a prayer followed, and, rising from 
ler knees like one in a dream, she found herself 
<lasped in her husband’s arms. 

“Lady Powis! Marian! My love! My darling, 
larling wife!” whispered the baronet, aud sho saw 
that the proud blue eyes were full of tears. “Ob, 
how can I ever thank you enough for this? My 
whole life will be too short to repay you! Look up, 
sweet wife! Look into my eyes, aud tell me that 
you are glad of this! You are mine now, darling— 
mine! Nothing on earth can part us two again!” 

She raised her face from his shoulder with a start, 
Something or some one seemed near her at that mo- 
2uent, and down the nave she thought she saw a tall, 
dark figure—a woman's figure—hurrying along ! 

A moment and it was gone, and she could not have 
told if her eyes had deceived her or not. 

“What is it, love?” asked the baronet, looking 
round quickly. 

‘I thought I saw some one in the nave,” she an- 
awered, 

‘* Oh, no ; no one would think of following us here. 
Besides, Waring keeps watch outside. However, if 
}ou are alarmed, we will go. » I will attend you back 
tu the lodge gate, there I must leave you, and hasten 
on to London; but at the end of the week I shall be 
back ayain—again at home. Will my little wife be 
glad to welcome me then ?” 

Her ouly auswer was a gentle, timid kiss, and 
hand-in-hand they walked back across the fields, the 
happiest pair in the land on that sunny autumn day. 
Neither of them glanced at Waring, neither of them 
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the wheels of a light carriage rolling rapidly away in 
the distance. They had eyes and ears only for each 
other at that blissful hour. So they drove back to 
the lodge gate of the Moat, dreaming of the bright 
future that awaited them, and little knowing how 
black a tempest was even then gathering in their 
life's fair sky. 

“Remember me and love me for a week, sweet 
wife, then love me all the better when I come,” said 
Sir Stephen as he caressed her for the last time when 
the carriage stopped. 

She could not answer for the tears. She watched 
the carriage as it rolled away, and, entering the park, 
she rested on the marble steps of the mausoleum and 
wept as if her heart would break. 

“Next week!” the baronet had said as he left 
her. Alas! how many of us in our time have said 
“ next week” and have found that the first day of 
that period of happiness was mever—on earth at 
least—to dawa. 


CHAPTER VIil. 

Be sure of it: give me the ocular proof. Othello. 
EXHAUSTED and worn out with many @ conflicting 
feeling, Marian Moore, now Marian, Lady Powis, rose 
from the steps of the mausoleum at last, and turned 
towards her home. 

It seemed to her, approaching alone, without the 
support of her husband's arm, or the sanction of his 
presence, as if the proud old place frowned down 
upon her, humble interloper that she was. The 
maguitude and importance of the step which she had 
so suddenly taken began to press heavily upon her 
mind now that she had time to view it in its right 
light. If Dame Bateman’s words were trae, then she 
too was theequal of this proud race so far as birth 
was concerned. But who was to ve her descent 
for her? Who was to find for her that unknown 
father who had fled from the very cradle of his only 
child, and who might even now refuse to recoguise 
her, or to give his blessing and sanction to the new 
relation upon which she had entered that day ? 
‘Tremblingly she entered the stately house of which 
she was now the sole mistress. Why should she feel 
this uneasiness and fear? Ah, the shadow on her 
heart was but the faint forerunner of the evil that 
overwhelmed her directly after, and shrouded her life 
aud leve together in the heaviest cloud of grief that 
a human soul could know. On the grand staircase 
Marian encountered Jeauette, the bright-faced girl 
who had waited upon her at breakfast. 

“ If you please, miss, luncheon has been waiting for 
you nearly two hours,” said the servant, with a cour- 
tesy. 

Luucheon! Marian felt little inclined to partake of 
tit or any other meal, But the thoughtstrack her 
that if she took some refreshment at that hour, she 
could easily plead fatigue or illaess when dinner 
was anuounced, and so spare herself an interview 
with the sharp-eyed housekeeper, of whom, on this 
day. she felt a kind of nervous dread which she was 
auable to conceal or control. 

Avccordiagly she went back to Mrs. Caryl’s pleasant 
pariour, and forced herself to partake of a few mor- 
sls there. Then, saying to Jeanette that her head 
ached badly, she went up to her owa room, and 
locked the door. 

“Safe and quiet for many an hour now,” she 
thought to herself as she paced up and down the 
room. “Safe and quiet, to think of you, Stephen— 
oh, my own dear husband !” 

With a pretty movement of girlish fondness, she 
kissed the heavy ring she wore. 

But what was to be done with that ring? It was 
a tell-tale witnessin that land above all others, where 
a single glance at the ungloved hand of a woman, be 
she gentle or simple, high or low, betrays her single 
or her married state to the most careless gazer’s 
eye. 
"atten had a superstitious reverence for that plain 
gold ring. Not for worlds would she have removed 
it from the fiuger where her husband had placed it, 
There it must remain till the hand itself should 
moulder back to dust, in the darksome silence of the 
grave. But how to conceal it from Mrs. Caryl's 
prying eyes—at least, till the day of Sir Stephen’s 
return to the Moat? 

It was, of course, the left hand on which the 
broad, plain band of gold was shining. It was the 
left arm also that had been broken in the railway 
accident. Marian therefore decided that she would 
resume the bandages which slie had so recently dis- 
carded, since they covered the hand as well as the 
arm and the wrist, This could be easily explained 
by a complaint of weakness and pain in the injured 
member; and, though the complaint must of neces- 
sity be a piece of deception, it did not trouble her 
greatly, since she could discern in it no real harm. 

Scarcely was the last bandage adjusted when a low 
knock came at the door. 


— more suave, and her look far more gentle than 
usual. 

“T have to beg your pardon, Miss Marian, for 
seeming so neglectful,” she said, without offering 
to enter. “But Ihave been absent from the Moat 
for some little time, and there were many orders to 
give and many things to see to as soon as I re- 
turned, After to-day I shall be more at leisure. 
But I have an hour or two to spare just now, and 
I have come to ask if you would like to go over the 
house with me.” 

Marian gladly accepted this offer, and Jeanette 
having been sent on forward to unlock doors and 
open shutters, they explored the whole of the eastern 
wing, which consisted mainly of sleeping chambers, 
dressing-rooms, and small private parlours, like the 
one adjoining Marian's own apartment. 

“Everything here is exactly as my lady left it,” 
said Mrs. Caryl as she locked the door of the last 
room. “She took a fancy to the place when sho 
came here as a young bride, and she asked Sir John 
to let it remain as it was, and to furnish nothing but 
the drawing-rooms anew. He did as she desired, 
so these rooms have kept their old-world air. But 
they are handsome and comfortable enough, in spite 
of it. Powisland has far finer rooms and furniture, 
they say, yet Sir Stephen seems to like the Moat 
the best, since he always.comes here and never goes 
to Wales. Now for the centre of the house. It is 
the oldest part of all. But it contains the picturo 

and billiard-room, the drawing-rooms, and 
ady Powis’s boudoir and conservatory, and is 
thought by many to be the pleasantest part of the 
w hole building. But for my part I prefer the eastern 
wing. 

At this part of the journey Mrs. Caryl dismissod 
the attendant, and took the keys herself, 

The great carved doors opened now into a noblo 
range of rooms, with polished cedar floors, and hang- 
ings of blue and silver en swite. 

“ These cushions, and screens, and card-racks, and 
foot-stools are all my lady’s own work,” said Mrs. 
Caryl, lifting the Holland covers here and there to 
show the marvels of embroidery that lay beneath. 
“She loved to busy herself about such things, and 
Sir Stephen keeps them sacredly for her sake, as you 
see. The rooms are never used now, and never will 
be, I suppose, till a new Lady Powis comes to occupy 
them.” 

Marian bent her head over a standard screen to 
hide the deep blush that rose to her face on hearing 
this remark. 

* They are lovely rooms,” she said, at last. “ But 
all this splendour and elegance makes one sad, when 
one thinks of the mistress of it lying so silently in 
yonder mausoleum! She must have been very happy 
in this beautiful home.” 

“She was. Sir Stephen was devoted to her from 
his very cradle—much more so than Sir John ever 
was. Sir John was moro liko his father, and seemed 
to care more for him than for my lady, for the two were 
always together, hunting, fishing, and riding over 
the estate. But Sir Stephen was always his mother’s 
boy. Many a time have I seen them sitting at sunset 
in yonder bay window—and my lady would sing some 
little Spanish song to her guitar, and Sir Stephen 
would join her—for he had the sweetest voice I ever 
heard—then he would kiss her little white bands 
as if he had been a lover, rather than a son, and cry 
out that he would never marry while his mother lived, 
that no wife could ever be one-half so dear to him, 
or one-half so sweet and beautiful in his eyes. Sho 
would lean down to kiss him, and laugh, and say that 
she had spoiled him, and that the young ladies of the 
neighbourhood ought to burn her fora witch. Well 
they might, for, try as they liked, they could never 
win a word or look from Sir Stephen while she was 
by. After her death he was like a madman, and so 
gloomy and sad that no young lady dared go near 
him. There were many, though, both beautiful and 
young, who would have been glad to fill her vacant 
place if he would but have had it so.” 

** And he loved uone of these beautiful ladies,” said 
Marian, thoughtfully. “It was very strange.” 

Mrs. Caryl looked at her for a few moments, and 
her thin lips curved in a disagreeable smile. 

“Tt did seem strange at first, but at last we be- 
gan to see the reason, then the whole county was 
roused about the matter. You see, Miss Marian, Sir 
Stephen slighted the young ladies only to fall des- 
perately in love at last with the wife of another mau. 
Lady Alice Mar was her name. She was the daughter 
of a Scotch and the wife of an English earl, aud l have 
heard it said that she was the most beautiful woman 
of her day. Anyhow Sir Stephen was completely 
captivated by her, and followed her about from place 
to place, till her husband began to notice and resent 
it. Fivally there was a great quarrel and a separation, 
all on Sir Stephen's account, as I have heard. The 
earl went abroad, while the countess disappeared 








noticed his pale, scared face, neither of them heard 


Opening it, Mrs. Caryl stood on the threshold, her 


suddenly, aud no one could rightly say what bad be- 
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come of her. Some said that Lady Alice entered a 
convent, and many would have it that she had eloped 
with Sir Stephen, and that the earl had followed on 
to the Continent in pursuit of them.” 

“Lady Alice!” said Marian, turning very pale; 
“and did Sir Stephen really fly with her?” 

Mrs. Caryl flashed upon her a glance of malignant 
satisfaction, utterly mistaking the cause of her pallor 
and her agitation. 

The poor child fancied that she had found a clue 
to the history of her unknown mother, and dreaded 
to hear more. Her own husband! The very thought 
was too horrible to be entertained for a moment. 

“No. Ican testify to the lady’s innocence in that 
matter, or could do so if any one wished it,” said the 
housekeeper, at last, and Marian gave a long sigh of 
relief, and the colour came back slowly into her 
cheeks and lips-once more. 

“ At the time that they accused her of eloping with 
Sir Stephen, I cannot say where she was, but I am 
ready to take my oath that he was lying ill in the east 
wing of this very house—ill of fever—and I was 
nursing him. It was some months before he re- 
covered sufficiently to leave the Moat, then he went 
straight to India, and remained there for some years. 
During that time I heard that the countess had died, 
in an obscure village down near the New Forest. 
From that day to this I have never heard her name, 
and do not know if the story was true or not. Butit 
caused a great talk at the time, I remember, and I pre- 
sume more than half of Lady Alice’s grand friends in 
London believe, to this very day, that she eloped with 
SirStephenatthat time. But 1 have never heard him 1 
speak her name, and it would be as muchas my place 
is worth to mention it to him. Will you, if you please, 
be equally careful, Miss Marian ?” 

At any other time this warning might have made 
the girlsmile. But now she answered gravely and 
with a sigh. Strange that here, in her new home, and 
from the lips of a stranger, she should hear the re- 
tnainder of that story which poor Dame Bateman Lad 
begun! For that it was her mother’s history to 
which she had been listening she had now no doubt. 
Yet even this stranger bore testimony to her mother’s 
innocence, as Mrs. Bateman had already done, 

“Lady Alice Mar, the daughter of one earl, andthe 
wife of another.” 

These words rang in her ears, and made amends, 
in some faint degree, for the pain that pierced her 
heart at this unconscious joining of her mother’s with 
her husband’s name. 

“Lady Alice, you said,” she observed, looking up 
at Mrs. Caryl, who now stood ready to quit the 
drawing-room. “ What was her title? Do you 
know?” 

“She was the Lady Alice Mar, the only daughter 
of the Barl of Lorn, and she married the Karl of Ma- 
risvayle, a wonderfully handsome man, as I was told 
by those who had seen them both. I never saw 
either of them, but I heard enough, for a time, to 
make amends, and the gossip interested me, as my 
own master had a share in it.” 

“Did Lady Powis ever know ?” 

“My lady? She was dead and in her grave. Had 
she been alive I feel very sure that it would never 
jave happened. Yet I don’t know! I sometimes 
think, Miss Marian, that some people are fated to 
meet, and to alter each other’s lives, almost in spite of 
themselves or of each other.” 

“If that is the case, it would be useless to strive 
against one’s fate,” said Marian, dreamily. 

“ Utterly useless, miss. Will you go into the pic- 
ture gallery now? Orare you tired with all that you 
have already seen and heard ?” 

“Oh, no. Let us go into the gallery by all means,” 
siid Marian, rousing herself from the reverie into 
which she was falling. “I wish very much to see 
the picture of Lady Powis, and of—of Sir Stephen 
also, if it is there.” 

“Sir Stephen is there, taken with Lady Powis, as 
a boy,” said the housekeeper, locking the dvors of 
the drawing-room and throwing open that of the 
picture gallery—a noble apartment running along 
the whole front of the central tower, in which they 
now were, 

The walls were hung with paintings, many of 
them from the hands of the old masters, and pur- 
chased at a princely price by the dead and gone 
baronets of other days. Sir Stephen had made but 
two additions to the collection—a ‘* Mater Dolorosa,” 
by Leonardo da Vinci, and a “ Woman’s Face,” by 
Rubens, both gems in their way, and “ worth a smail 
fortune,” as Mrs. Caryl took care to state. 

But Marian did not linger long over them, There 
Was one pictare in that collection of far more value 
in her eyes than anything that Rubens, or ‘I'itian, or 
Raphael had ever produced. Present! y she came 
upon it, at the farther end of the gallery, among the 
family portraits of the Powis line. 

There they all were together, from the stern cru- 
Sader in coat of mail, with the cross embroidered ov 





his breast, down to the sunny-haired lad who was 
now the last of his race and name. 

He stood beside his mother on the terrace before 
the Moat, her hand upon his shoulder, and his bright 
face raised to hers as she talked. A tall, fair, 
stately woman was the late mistress of the Moat ; 
but gentleness and benevolence lingered in her face, 
where pride and hauteur were plainly stamped, even 
at that early age, in her son’s. Still, with this ex- 
ception, the likeness between them was wonderful. 

Marian’s eyes grew moist as she looked at the 
stately mother and the princely boy. 

“Is there no other portrait of Sir Stephen here ?” 
she asked. 

“ One more, taken at the age of thirty.” 

Mrs. Caryl pointed to it as she spoke. A gay, gal- 
lant face it was, full of life and power, the stately 
figure clad in the uniform of a colonel of the Guards, 
and the strong hand laid lightly. on the hilt of the 
sheathed sword. 

Marian turned away from the fall, bold glance of 
those blue eyes, after a moment’s study. With this 
gay man of the world she felt no sympathy. In 
truth, the pure instincts of the girl had served her 
better than she knew. For that picture represented 
a phase in Sir Stephen’s life which he himself would 
have been very willing to forget—a time when, after 
his mother’s death, he had plunged mailly into every 
kind of dissipation that a great city like London 
affords to men well born and wealthy like himself— 
a time when, in order to forget for a moment the 
keenness of his grief, he had said and done things 
on which his mother’s eyes would have looked with 
tears and shame. 

“The late Sir John, taken with his father,” said 
Mrs. Caryl, in the dry, matter-of-fact tone which the 
housekeeper of one of those old families invariably 
adopts in showing any person over tlie house. 

Marian glanced at the picture, aud saw a stalwart, 
handsome man of forty-five, dark, imperious, and 
hanghty, standing on that same terrace, with a gun 
in his hand. Beside him stood a lad of fifteen, wear- 
ing a hunting-dress, and holding a smaller fowling- 
piece. In the bold, black eyes, the raven hair, the 
straight features and hauglity boaring of the lad the 
father was as faithfully reproduced as if he had viewed 
his own image and likeness in a glass. 

“Young Sir John, when he died at three-and- 
twenty, looked quite as old as his father does there!” 
was Mrs. Caryl’s comment. ‘“ He lived an awful life 
in foreign lands, and died a dreadful death. He was 
shot in a duel, and just as le was recovering from the 
wound he disobeyed his physiciin and gathered his 
friends in his room for a grand carouse. He died 
that very night, there amongst them.” 

The pictare that huvg next to that of Sir John 
was turned with its face to the wall, and formed the 
end of the family collection. 

“ Why is this?” asked Marian. 

“T told you that there was a secret connected with 
this, as with all other old houses,” replied Mrs. 
Cary], after a moment's hesitation. “But for what 
has passed to-day,” she added, with a strauge em- 
phasis, fixing her keen black eyes ou the girl as she 
spoke, “1 should never have revealed this secret 
during your stay at the Moat. It now becomes ne- 
cessary for me to do so, for your own sake.” 

“ ¢ Por my own sake?’ ‘ What has passed to-day ?’” 
faltered the girl, turning crimson. “ What do you 
allude to, Mrs. Caryl? What do you know ?” 

“What do I know, Miss Marian? I know all!” 
said Mrs. Caryl, with a triumphant glance. “I have 
not been blind of late. I have watched you and Sir 
Stephen—watched you well, and tle secret of your 
own hearts was no secret to me long before you put 
it into words. For certain reasons of my own, I de- 
termined to guard you from harm, if I could do so, 
and | thank Heaven that I am not too late. Sir 
Stephen's abseuce gives ne time to warn you—gives 
you time to escape. Heed that warning, if you love 
virtue and respect yourself. Leave this wicked, 
woeful house, while there is yet an opportunity to 
save yourself ; and after you have left it take care 
that you never see Sir Stephen Powis more.” 

“Take care what you say against him!” cried 
Marian as she recovered her thouglts, and prepared 
to defend the name so dear to ter. “I will listen 
to nothing against him. He is——” 

She paused suddenly. 

“Your husband, as you believe !” said the unpity- 
ing voice. “ Lay aside those useless baudayes, Miss 
Marian, for they can hide no secret from me. I know 
tat the plain gold ring shines on your han:!, the ring 
that Lady Powis once wore. Lut between her and 
you there stands another, who has a greater, a wore 
sacred right to that ring than you cau ever have.” 

“Who told you this?” gasped Marian. 

“T asked no one. But I suspected what was going 
on, and when you drove over the border this mora- 
ing, Miss Marian, I was not far behind. Waring saw 
me, and nearly fell off his box with fright. But he 





dared not stop or betray me, and I entered the ruined 
chapel soon after you, I saw and heard all that passed, 
and was on my way home again before you had 
gained your carriage.” 

“It was you, then, whom I saw escaping down 
through the nave?” said Marian. 

“T went that way, but I did not know that you saw 
me. So much the better, however, for it will con- 
vince you that lam speaking the truth. Ob, child, 
what could you be thinking of not to see and know 
that where there was all that.secrecy there must, of 
course, be harm? If Sir Stephen wishes to woo and 
win you for his bride, what is to hinder him from 
doing so openly ?” 

“ He said that there were reasons for the secrecy 
reasons that he would tell me in a year and a day 
after our marriage,” said Marian. 

As she spoke she cast the bandages aside, and the 
bridal ring shone broad and fair upon her hand. 

“A year and a day! He might have done so. But 
I will tell you now,” said Mrs. Caryl. “ Child, I don’t 
deny that he loves you. It needs nolong watching 
of his looks and words and ways to see that you are 
as the very apple of his eye. But what of that? You 
are a young girl, virtuous and good, as well as beau- 
tiful, and if he is mad enough to set such a snare for 
you iu his headlong passion, I, at least, will give you 
the chance of escape, if you see fit to take it. Here 
is the reason, Miss Marian, why you are not this day 
the wife of Sir Stephen Powis, of the Moat and 
Powisland.” 

As she spoke she loosened the cords of the picture 
hanging next to that of the dead Sir John, and 
turned it round where Marian could see. 

It was the portrait of a young and lovely woman, 
with something very singular in the gaze of her 
large, dark eyes, and, in fact, in the whole expres- 
sion of the face, beautiful though it undoubtedly was. 
Her long black hair fell over her shoulders in loose 
tresses, curling slightly at the end. She was petite 
in form, small as a child of twelve, yet, in spite of 
this peculiarity, she wore a robe of crimson velvet, 
aud her tiny arms and smali rounded throat were 
blazing with diamonds. A foreign bird of brilliant 
plumage was perched on her wrist, her lead was 
turned slightly aside, and the great dark eyes looked 
wildly out beyond the spectator, as if seeking and 
askiug for some one or something that was never to 
returu again. 

“My poor child, that is Lady Powis!” said the 
housekeeper, with a touch of pity in her tone. “My 
master married herin France. She was the daughter 
of a geuveral officer there—a great beauty and a belle. 
But she never loved my master. Her heart was 
given to her cousin, who fell, soon after her marriage, 
at the head of his regiment, in Algiers. When the 
news of his death reached her, in England, she be- 
came insane, and for years was confined, in the care 
of a keeper, here at the Moat.” 

“Now?” faltered Marian, turning pale as death 
as she gazed into the large, wild eyes of her uncou- 
scious rival. ° 

“Now? She is here to-day, beneath this roof, 
confined in the western wing, in the Crimson Room. 
We call it by that name because crimson was always 
her favourite colour. She is dressed in it, as you see 
there, and Sir Stephen hung her own apartment with 
erimson silk and velvet when he found that she was 
never to leave it again. He is kind and attentive to 
her, so far as supplying all her wants is concerned, 
but he never sees her. It makes her violent for 
days. I firmly believe that she would kill hifn if she 
could! But when she neither sees nor héars nor 
thinks of him she is quiet enough.” 

“ And with this upon his heart and mind, he has 
loved and married me!” moaned Marian, hiding her 
face in her hands. “Oh, I cannot believe it, Mrs. 
Caryl! He is too generous and good and noble for 
this! There must be some strange mistake !” 

“I do not see who could well make one in this 
case,”’ was the cold reply. “ Lady Powis has been 
hexe under my charge for many years. ‘The other 
servants are aware of her existence, but they do not 
kuow her real name, and believe her to be a cousin 
of Sir Stephen’s, or some more distant relative, for 
whom he is kind enough to provide in this way. A 
woman on whom I can depend—wihom I have em- 
ployed in this way for years—watclies Lady Powis 
by day and night, and no servant ever outers the 
western wing, so the secret has been kept. But for 
me, it would have been kept still—aud you—think for 
a moment, Miss Marian, what your own fate might and 
would have been!” 

She drew the weeping girl away as she spoke, and 
locked the door of the picture gallery behiud them. 

“Come,” she said. “ What I do is all for your 
own good, and if you donot thank me now you will 
in after years. Seeing is believing, they say, and I 
will leave no means untried to convince you that I 
have spoken nothing but the truth. Come with me.” 

They crossed the central hall, and entered a broad 
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corridor that ran along the western wing. The walls 
were white, the carpet crimson—the carved doors 
ranging along the left-hand side of oak, dark with 
age. A singular, oppressive stillness reigned in this 
corridor, shut off from the rest of the house by a 
double door, lined with crimson baize—a door which 
Mrs. Caryl locked carefully as soon as they had 
passed through. Suddenly a woman's shriek rang 
out upon the air—long, piercing, and full of agony 
and pain. Then came a long, dreary, woeful moan, 
and all was still again. 

“This is one of my lady’s bad days,” said Mrs. 
Caryl, tapping three times at the door. ‘“ But you 
shall see her.” 

The door was opened by @ short, stout woman, 
dressed in black, who looked thunderstruck at seeing 
Marian, but stood aside to let her pass. 

“Lady Powis is in a bad humour to-day,” the 
woman said to Mrs. Caryl as she closed the door. 
* Do not go too near her.” 

‘We will be careful. There, Miss Marian. You 
see.” 

Yes—Mariansaw. A room hung and carpeted with 
crimson, and furnished in the most luxurious style. 
And in the midst of the stately apartment, clad ina 
locse gown of crimson silk, and flung headlong down 
upon the floor, atiny figure, nearly hidden by waving 
tresses of gray hair. 

The figure stirred at their entrance. A wasted, 
aged face, worn and withered even beyond its years, 
looked up into the fresh, fair countenance of the 
graceful girl, The wild black eyes began to glitter. 
Lady Powis rose to her feet, and shook her silvery 
locks aside. 

“Eugene is dead!” she moaned, still looking at 
Marian with those ominously shining eyes. “ Shot 
at the head of his troop, and I shall never see him, 
never kiss him more! Why do you come and look 
at me like that when my heart is breaking? Why, 
you are weeping? I—lI can never weep! My eyes 
are hot and dry, even though my Eugene is dead!” 

** Ha!’ she said, after asudden pause. “ You have 
the ring! That accursed ring that has parted Eugene 
and me! Giveit me! I paidits price, and it is mine! 
It is I who am Lady Powis, not you! How dare you 
wear that ring ?” 

“Take care!” cried the nurse, 

At that moment the lunatic made a sudden spring 
forward and caught the girl’s hand in her own, while 
she tried to tear away the bridal ring. The two 
women flang themselves between them. Marian, 
released from that cold and deathlike grasp, fell 
fainting to the ground. 

(To be continued.) 
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DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


. 
CHAPTER LVIILI. 

Count Cuanves advanced to where Sir David 
stood, and whispered : 
“How say you? 
Zurichbold ?? Was?” 

““Ay, was, my lord count.” replied Sir David. “I 
have seen Joam Van De Veer. Ue thinks he lies 
at the point of death, though I do not, and has con- 
fided to me that he found Sir Edred in the forest, 
thirty-five yearsago. That when he discovered him he 
knew he had found the infant heir of Zurichbold, for 
he recognised the features of the child well. But ashe 
at the time had a spite against Sir Edred’s father, 
Egbert the Bold, because of some dispute they had 
had on money matters, he carried the child away 
with him to Prague, and reared him as his own, As 
we know, he never visited Zurichbold after the dis- 
appearance of the infant Egbert Richard. He reared 
the boy, and gave him every accomplishment that 
wealth could purchase, for he loved him, and never 
could willingly give him up, nor let him know that 
he, Joam Van De Veer, was not his father. 

“While Sir Edred was still a very young Man 
Joam Van De Veer fell into the hands of the Infidels, 
from whom he has recently escaped. While in 
captivity he did not dare inform Sir Edred by letter 
of the fact that he, Sir Edred, was the son of Prince 
Egbert of Zurichbold. Yet, a few mouths ago, soon 
after he escaped from his captivity, he believed he was 
about to die, so sent a letter by a renegade Arabian, 
to be delivered to Sir Edred at Prague. ‘his letter, 
he says, revealed the truth ; and the Arabian was also 
made acquainted with the contents of the letter, which 
contents he was to speak to Sir Edred in case the let- 
ter was lost. He now believes the messenger perished 
on the journey, or turned aside. When he regained 
sufficient strength, Joam Van De Veer renewed his 
journey, and chanced to become very ill near Zurich. 
bold. Hence his presence here at thistime. You are 
listeniug to me now, Prince Eustace 2?” 

“TI can hear nothing that cau give me pain now, 





‘He who was the Prince of 








since I have my son again,” replied the prince, who 
was seated, with Ernest upon his knee. 

“ That is well, though I have nothing to say that 
may give you grief,” continued Sir David. “I told 
Joam Van De Veer that Sir Edred would soon be 
with him, then I went to the apartments of Count 
Charles, where I found Sir Edred attiring himself 
alone in a court suit of his father-in-law. I at once 
and briefly related to him the story just told to 
me, at which he was less amazed than I expected, 
for it appears he has been lately imprisoned by Baron 
Hermann and Baron Senlis, from whose words, writ- 
ten and spoken, he had gained a glimpse of the truth. 
I then related to him the story, or the two stories 
told by Lena Richt, and he at once corroborated that 
as regards the purchase of the child from the Volts, 
and bade me assure your highness that though it 
would be a sore blow to his heart to give up his be- 
loved Ernest, it would give him pleasure to restore to 
you your lost son. Then I told him of something of 
which Count Charles as yet ltas no suspicion.” 

“ Ah, in what respect have I not been made your 
confidant ?” asked Count Charles, in grave surprise. 

“That which refers to the infant Princess Isa- 
belle,” replied Sir David. “‘ Youare yet to learn that 
your supposed grand-niece is in truth your grand- 
daughter, and the child of Sir Edred and your 
daughter, Lady Louise.” 

On hearing these words Count Charles tlushed deep 
red, and his eyes sparkled with the anger of a haughty 
man suddenly convinced that some deceit has been 
practised upon him. 

Sir David hastened to assuage the offended pride 
of the haughty count, and at once explained to him 
the reason why the deceit had been employed, and 
the manner in which it had been carried out. 

Having heard all, the count replied : 

“As matters have ended, all has chanced for the 
best; but had it been otherwise, I should be very 
angry with my nephew for his lack of confidence in 
me: for certainly, under the circumstances, and, re- 
garded in the light of state policy, ahem! the eud 
justified the means. I trust, however, that in future 
my sister’s son will be more ready to confide to his 
uncle any secret so grave as this.” 

“Had your lordship been at Zurichbold at the 
time your advice and consent would assuredly have 
been asked,” replied Sir David ; “and, as it was, the 
prince insisted this morning that you should be told 
all.” 


Upon this, the pride of the old count being ap- 
peased, he desired Sir David to continue his report 
of the interview with Sir Edred. i 

“T told Sir Edred that I had purchased a new-born 
infant girl of Rudolph Schwartz and his wife Ulgitha, 
at the ‘Iron Hand’ inn, and why I had done so. He 
at once suspected what I had no doubt was true, for 
he had already told me that a babe had been born 
to his wife at the inn. The woman Ulgitha, who has 
come with Sir Edred’s party, was summoned to our 
presence. She could not deny that she had sold me 
the babe of Lady Louise, while that lady was in an 
unconscious state. The woman seemed overwhelmed 
with remorse, and made a full confession of all that 
she had done. I was for putting her to death—with 
the approval of your highness, of course.” 

“ Certainly,” interrupted Count Charles ; “she must 
be hanged !” 

“Patience!’’? commanded Princo Eustace, while 
Ernest exclaimed : - 

“No, no! She is a good woman now, and spared 
all our lives when she could have destroyed us 
easily.” 

‘“* What says Sir Edred ?” asked the prince, smiling 
at the vehemence of the grateful boy. 

“Sir Edred desires that Ulgitha shall be pardoned. 
He also refuses to be considered as a claimant to the 
grand-dukedom, affirming that since Heaven has 
given him life and liberty, restored his wife and child 
to him, and left him master of all that his own honour- 
able hands have made, he has no desire to fill the 
place your highness has occupied so worthily.” 

“Whether his claims be true or false,” put in 
Count Charles, “as he is my son-in-law he should— 
ahem ! well, if his claims can be established, why 
both he and Eustace are my nephews, and it is alla 
family affair. Stillso grave a matter demands serious 
consideration ——” 

“Sir Edred,”’ interrupted the prince, ‘‘if he is my 
elder brother, is lawful Grand Duke of Zurichbold. 
I would not give the happiness I feel in pressing to 
my bosom this noble boy, my son, to be made 
Emperor of Germany.” 

“Sir Edred has a heart as noble as yours, Prince 
Eustace,” said Sir David, “and is wise too. Here is 
his written resignation of all claim to the grand 
duchy, but not to his right to be acknowledged as a 
legitimate son of your father and brother of your grace. 
He and your mother, the dowager princess, are now 
at the bedside of the repentant Joam Van De Veer.” 
“ And my wife?” asked the prince 








“Has yet to learn that the babe which Lady 
Louise—yearning over the child with all the fond- 
ness of a bereaved mother—now asks to be per- 
mitted to nurse, is the child of Lady Louise. As 
yet Princess Agnes and Lady Louise know nothing 
of the three important secrets we have before us: 
that Sir Edred may be the rightful Grand Duke of 
Zurichbold ; that Ernest is the son of Prince Eustace 
and Princess Agnes; and that the babe called Prin- 
cess Isabelle is the child of Sir Edred and Lady 
Louise. It must be your task, Prince Eustace, to ro- 
veal all these to Princess Agnes. Let, that boy be 
present when it is done.” 

“It should be done speedily, or the news may reach 
her ears too suddenly,” said Prince Eustace. 

“Trae, and I will at once go to.her highness and 
lead her hither. Come, Count Charles; as Sir Edred 
is at present otherwise engaged, will it not be well 
for you to rejoice the heart of your daughter, Lady 
Louise 

“Nay, not I,” said the count, with a grim smile. 
“There will be screaming and raptures and such kind 
of women’s acting. I'll let you and my wife tell all 
to Louise, after you shall have left Princess Agnes 
here with Eustace. I have no doubt that the babe 
is the child of my daughter, but [ am not fully con- 
vinced that Sir Edred is my lost nephew, Egbert 
Richard, nor that this lad is the lost son of my 
nephew Eustace.” 

“That this boy is my son I know!”* exclaimed the 
prince, passionately embracing the lad. 

The count shrugged his shoulders in a statesman- 
like manner, and replied : 

“ That is your affair, Eustace; but Were you dead, 
and I guardian and regent of Zurichbold, I’d resign 
nothing upon such evidence. At least, as regards 
the claim of Sir Edred, I would demand the story of 
Sada Probstar from her own lips.” 

“ You shall hear that, count, if we can find her,” 
said Sir David, who then withdrew. 

He soon returned with Princess Agnes, and again 
withdrew, this time accompanied by Count Charles. 

The princess, whose beautiful face was radiant 
with happiness, advanced to her husband’s side, who 
said : 

“Ah, you have not the babe with you?” 

“No; [could not bear to take it from Lady Louise 
Van De Veer—poor lady! She lost her first-bora— 
only a few hours old it was, she says, wheu it died— 
a boy, too—in that horrible forest. Ab, what a story 
she has told me of her sufferings in a miserable old 
inn! And she weeps over our little Isabelle, and 
embraces it, and often exclaims: ‘Oh, that Heaven 
had spared my babe to me!’ She cliugs to little 
Isabelle so eagerly that I have left the babe with her, 
while I hastened to you to see what it could be that 
made the face of old Sir David a puzzle to me.” 

“Sit here at my side, dear wife. Is this not a 
handsome boy, Agnes?” 

Ernest, hitherto with his face averted, and warued 
by the prince of the discretion he was to use, now 
turned tewards the princess, and for the first tine, 
since that day when she lost him by the treachery of 
Lena Richt, beheld his mother. 

Of course the boy had no recollection of that noble 
and lovely face, for he was but an infant wheu he 
and she had last gazed lovingly into each other's 
eyes; nor had she any suspicion that her lost Egbert 
was before her. 

“Ah, a bright and noble-looking boy he is,” re- 
plied the princess as she drew him to her and pressed 
a kiss upon his beautiful brow. “Who ishe? A 
new page you have engaged for me? What splendid 
eyes! Whatis your name, my lad?” 

“T have always been called Ernest Van De Veer,” 
replied the boy, in a somewhat tremulous tone. 

“ Ah! the son of Sir Edred! L[have not seen your 
father yet, though your stepmother is now iu my 
apartments. Is he not a handsome boy, Eustace? 
But come, what mean you by the phrase, ‘1 have 
always been called the son of Sir Edred ?’”’ asked the 
princess. “Are you not his son?” 

“ His adopted son—I was.” 

“Oh, his adopted son! And what means that ‘I 
was?’ Eh?” and here the princess glanced inquir- 
ingly at her husband. 

Then for the first time, but most strongly, it came 
upon her mind that between the features of this boy 
and those of her husband there existed a most aston- 
ishing resemblance. x 

“The boy was a stolen child,” the prince replied 
to the questioning gaze of his wife. “ The woman 
who stole him left him with a mau and woman who 
afterwards sold him to Sir Edred Van De Veer. And 
Sir Edred has reared him as his own son. The wonan 
who stole him is now in this castle,and has confessed 
the crime. The story told by Sir Edred to Sir David 
—for I have not yet seen Sir Edred, nor has Sir Eired 
seen the woman who stole this boy when the jad was 
an infaut—corroborates the story told to me by the 
woman, Therefore, and for other reasvus, I bave bo 
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doubt the boy is really and undoubtedly the child 
of parents who have been grieving for years for his 
loss.” 

Princess Agnes had rapidly become interested, and 
indeed agitated, from the instant when her husband 
said “The boy was a stolen child ;” and when the 
prince paused, with his eyes fixed eloquently upon 
hers, then placed his hand on the head of Ernest, she 
exclaimed : 

“His parents have grieved—do not know that he 
lives! Oh, I dare not!” 

Here she too paused, pale, trembling, and with her 
eyes flashing from the face of her husband to that of 
the boy. 

Prince Eustace in vain strove to conceal his agi- 
tation. Ernest gazed at his mother with eyes moist 
with tears, but with a smile on his lips. 

“Thank Heaven!” cried the prince, raising his 
hands over the boy. “ Agnes, this is our long-lost 
Egbert!” 

“ Egbert! our lost babe!” exclaimed the princess, 
striving to rise, but sinking back into her husband's 
arms. “Oh, Eustace !” 

Fortunately an outburst of tears came to her re- 
lief, and while she wept for joy—for she implicitly 
believed in the word of her husband—Ernest knelt 
at her feet, and, gazing upward into her face, said: 

“ The woman, Lena Richt they call her——” 

“ Ay—Lena Richt was the name of the nurse.” 

“ Was in the service of Lady Louise, though under 
the name of Bethla,” said Ernest, “ and she has con- 
fessed that I am the child she stole from Zurichbold 
nine years ago.” 

“See!” cried the prince, baring the boy’s bosom 
and rhowing the Altenburg birth-mark. ‘“ All our 
babes have been born with this mark. He is our lost 
Ezbert!” 

With a wild delight that was almost a delirium of 
joy, the princess clasped the boy to her bosom, and for 
a time she and the prince nearly stifled the lad with 
their passionate caresses. 

But even in this intoxication of delight the con- 
sciousness of a painful duty to be performed pressed 
heavily upon the heart of the prince. 

It yet remained for him to tell his devoted wife 
that the babe she had so idolised was not hers. 

“Dear wife,” he said, at length, “ I have a strange 
story to tell you, and I wish you to hear it now, with 
the cheek of our regained Egbert pressed to your 
own. 

He then, as if relating something that referred to 
others than themselves, told the story of the pur- 
chase of the babe at the “Iron Hand” inn, and the 
deceit that had been practised. He mentioned no 
uames nor places, and concluded in these words : 

“ Now, dear wife, was the deed justifiable?” 

Sut long ere he had finished his story the truth 
lind dawned upon the mind of the princess, Closer 
aud closer had become her embrace around Ernest, 
and when her husband ceased to speak she said, in 
a whisper: 

“As you love me, my husband, swear there is no 
deceit in this! This is our lost Egbert ?” 

“ He is our Egbert,” solemnly affirmed the prince, 
— then repeated minutely the story told by Lena 

ticht. 

“Then Heaven has restored my son to me that I 
might have strength to give up the darling babe I 
have learned to love so fondly,” said the princess. 
“For I know it is little Isabelle who was purchased 
to deceive the unfortunate lady of your story, and 
that I am that bereaved mother whose own child 
lived but a few hours. Am I not right, my husband ?” 

“Yes, dear wife. Am I forgiven?” 

“Do you not always do everything for the best ? 
Oh, it is hard to know this grievous truth, Eustace, 
aud had Heaven not restored my Egbert to me it 
would have put me in my grave or driven me mad. 
Now comes back to my mind that which I thought 
was a dream of that delirium in which I was when 
ny last babe was born. I spoke of it to Esther and 
Ila, when health of mind and body began to return 
tome. I thought that one of the women had placed 
adead babe on my bosom, Tell meall, my husband,” 

The prince then told the full history of her illness, 
of which the reader has already been informed. 

“Ah,” said the princess, when she had heard all, 
“as the little darling bas no parents, she must not 
be taken from me.” 

“Dear wife,” replied the prince, “it was very hard 
for Sir Edred to give up tous this boy, whom he 
fondly loves. We must reward him. Isabelle is his 
and Lady Louise's child.” 

Great was the amazement of Princess Agnes as 
she now listened to the story which had been told to 
Sir David by Ulgitha; and she wept as the trials and 
sufferings of Lady Louise and Ernest at the “ Iron 
Haud” inn were repeated, partly by the prince and 
partly by Ernest. . 

“ Yet the babe bears upon her bosom the birth-mark 
of the Altenburgs of your mother’s descent,” she said, 





hee secret of Sir Edred’s birth was not yet knowns 
to her. 

“The crime committed by Lena Richt,” replied 
the prince, “ was a repetition of the crime done by 
Lady Sada Probstar, who, thirty-five years ago, dis- 
appeared from Zurichbold with its heir, Prince Egbert 
Richard, my elder brother. Sir Edred Van De Veer, 
as he is called, is that brother of mine.” 

Again was the wonder of the princess great, and 
in speechless admiration she heard her husband re- 
late all that had been confessed to Sir David by 
Joam Van De Veer, and that which Lena Richt had 
heard and seen in the cataract cavern. 

“By this time,” said the prince, in conclusion, 
“Lady Louise knows all——” 

As he begun thus to speak Sir David Orleton 
entered the room, followed by quite a retinue of happy 
faces, for with him came Sir Edred, of most princely 
mien, in the court garb of his father-in-law, Count 
Charles. Sir Edred’s right arm encircled the waist 
of his wife, Lady Louise, who carried in her arms 
that babe we saw stolen from her at the “Iron 
Hand” inn. His left arm was clasped most tenderly 
by his mother, the Dowager Princess Velina, a 
stately and haudsome lady, despite her silver-white 
hair. 

Count Charles was arm-in-arm with a noble-look- 
ing lady, and in the rear of all followed Anselm 
Britzo, Esther Warmley, and Ida Le Clair—all 
radiant with joy which nono took pains to hide, if 
we may except Count Charles, who believed that 
so great a statesman and warrior as himself should 
wear a grave and marble-like face under all circum- 
stances. 

The face of the white-haired lady on his arm was 
still youthful, charming, and most expressive of hap- 
piness of heart and amiability of character. This 
lady was the mother of Lady Louise, and the mother 
of the unfortunate Ulgitha too—though that the last 
was Countess Karldenburg’s daughter by her first 
husband, Roland Yorke, was as yet unknown to but 
one, and that one was Ulgitha. 

Of Ulgitha more hereafter. 

All these entered the private audience chamber 
of the prince, and we leave to the imagination of 
the reader the storm of mutual congratulations and 
exchange of sympathies which followed. 

Sir Edred, and those who escaped with him from 
the forest, had been slow on the journey which had 
terminated so happily at Zurichbold Castle, the 
weakness ef Lady Louise not permitting rapid tra- 
velling. But the prudence and skill of Anselm the 
guide had conducted the party without adventure to 
a fortunate end. 

A few days later a courier arrived from the dis- 
tant Castle of Zweibrudden, with voluminous des- 
patches to Prince Eustace. 

These were from him whom we have known in 
this story as Sir Fritz, There were writings too, 
signed in the name of Sada Probstar Von Arden, 
Dowager Baroness of Zweibrudden. Sir Fritz also 
signed his despatches under the lordly title of Baron 
of Zweibrudden and Karlwold. 

The purport of these despatches was briefly as 
follows: 

Sir Fritz had rescued his half-brother Aldort from 
the dungeon in which we left him. The party of 
the two barons had been destroyed. The two barons, 
to save their lives, had yielded to the demands of Sir 
Fritz. Baron Hermann, under hand and seal, had 
admitted the validity of his marriage with Lady 
Sada Probstar, and that Sir Fritz was his only legi- 
timate son. Baron Senlis had been compelled to 
acknowledge his illegitimacy, and to resign all his 
claim to hold the barony of Karlwold. After doing 
this he had been permitted by his half-brother, Sir 
Fritz, to depart, and had gone no man knew nor 
cared whither. Baron Hermann, after having yielded 
to every demand of Sir Fritz, had suddenly been 
smitten by a fit, in which he died. 

Lady Sada, Dowager Baroness of Zweibrudden at 
last, rescued with the faithful Janet from the cata- 
ract cavern, had been removed to Zweibrudden 
Castle, where she now ruled as its mistress, with 
Janet, who had become Baroness of Zweibrudden 
and Karlwold by marriage with Sir Fritz. The 
entire association of the Riders had been disbanded ; 
the fortress called “the Rock” had been destroyed, as 
far as fire could destroy it, and left to become the 
habitation of wolves. Sir Fritz, as a recognised 
noble and a man repentant, pledged his faith to be 
ever a firm ally of the house of Zurichbold, and to 
clear the forest of all marauders that might attempt 
to gain head again in the disputed territory. 

Such, in brief, was the purport of the despatches 
of Sir Fritz. Those in the hand of Sada Probstar 
made clear all the mystery that had for so many 
years efishrouded her disappearance with the infant 
heir of Egbert the Bold from Zurichbold. She stated, 
too, that she had no doubt that Sir Edred Van De 
Veer was Prince Egbert Richard; but that both she 





and her son feared Sir Edred and all his family had 
perished in the forest, and perhaps in the conflagra- 
tion of the “Iron Hand” inn, whose smouldering 
ashes the scouts of Sir Fritz had found. How the 
inn was fired no one ever knew, though it is to be 
supposed that Ulgitha slily left a coal of fire when ske 
bade the place adieu for ever, where it might be the 
cause of slowly spreading, but finally complete burn- 
ing the hateful “Iron Hand” inn. 

After those at Zurichbold whose fortunes were in 
any way connected with the lives and deeds of Sada 
Probstar, Sir Fritz and Janet, had considered the 
above-mentioned despatches, a fleet courier was sent 
to the barony of Zweibrudden, with a kind invitation 
to Sir Fritz, his wife and mother, to visit Zurichbold. 
And two months after the arrival of Sir Edred’s party 
Sir Fritz, with his wife, our gentle Janet of the ca- 
taract cavern, his mother, once Lady Sada Probstar, 
now Dowager Baroness of Zweibrudden, appeared at 
Zurichbold, and with them came one Captain Aldort 
Bruno, chief of the Zweibrudden cavalry. 

“Though Iam but a half-simpleton,” this person 
was heard to say, “Sir Fritz has made me captain of 
his horse, and I am ready to do battle for him against 
all Europe.” 

The fact that Sir Edred was indeed and beyond 
all just doubt the long-lost Prince Egbert Richard 
was soon firmly established in the minds of all, even 
of Count Charles. Yet Sir Edred refused to deprive 
Prince Eustace of the power he had wielded so ably, 
and gave up to him the Silver Hilt of Zurichbold, 
saying : 

“Tn time, if Heaven will it, this sword will be 
wielded by the hand of your noble boy, whom I so 
loved, and love still, my brave and bright Ernest.’ 

Ulgitha, without revealing the secret of her birth, 
suddenly disappeared from Zurichbold. 

Having carried the old saddle to Zurichbold, we 
leave it there, to be held in honoured remembranco 

THE END. 
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CHAPTER XLIXx. 

For a fow moments after the utterance of tho 
words with which we took our leave of them Sir 
Arthur Tressilian and Jasper Lowder sat in the 
drawing-room in silence. The baronet did not know 
how to enter upon the subject agitating his mind, of 
which he had determined to speak unreservedly to 
the young man. 

The mingled glow of lamplight and firelight fell 
full upon Sir Arthur’s handsome face, revealing the 
dark lines under his eyes and the perplexed and 
troubled expression that sat upon his features. As 
Lowder looked keenly at him he experienced a vague 
alarm. He stopped beating his feet against the 
hearth-rug, and regarded the baronet closely. 

“You seem troubled,” he observed, with affected 
carelessness. 

“T am troubled,” returned Sir Arthur, briefly. 

*T suppose you intend to harp on that affair of the 
two thousand pounds while life lasts,” cried Lowder, 
impatiently. ‘“‘If you think you will make me any 
better by going about with a long face, heaving deep 
sighs, you are mistaken. I am sorry for my fault. 
If you were generous you would be contented with 
that confession, and suffer the matter to die out of 
your mind.” 

“Tt is not about that money I wish to speak to you, 
Guy,” said Sir Arthur, his dark, pale face flushing. 
“T have many and deep anxieties——” 

“ And all about me, I suppose?” demanded Low- 
der, in a tone of annoyance. “Or do some of your 
anxieties concern Blanche?” ho added, significantly. 

A pained expression passed over the baronet’s face, 
but he made no reply to this sneering question. 

“ The truth is,” said Lowder, “ that youand I have 
been at war since that affair of ten days since. I 
have expressed my sorrow a score of times. I would 
like to restore our old relations to each other. I 
would like to be again your confidential friend. In 
short, I would like to atone for my errors, and prove 
to you that I am of real sterling worth at bottom, 
and that my faults are but the froth that rises to the 
top of good wine.” 

“ Before you can prove this to me, Guy, I must be 
taken into your confidence. I must know what your 
secret is.” 

“My secret!” cried Lowder, starting. 

“Yes. You need not deny that you have a secret. 
I know now that the sum you paid that Italian was 
not to pay a gaming debt. Why did he repeatedly 
promise to write to you every week? What mystery 
was there between you and him? Why have you 
bribed him to silence ?” 

Lowder was too much startled to reply. The 
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baronet, so long unsuspecting and trustful, had 
aroused himself -at last. What would be the issue 
of his inquiries ? 

“T have no secret,” stammered the usurper. “ Your 
romantic fancies have strayed far from the truth. 
Palestro was only a scrivener, to whom I oweda 
heavy gaming debt.” 

“hen why do you insist upon his writing to you 
each week ?” 

Lowder could not devise a plausible answer. He 
turned red and pale by turos, shifted uneasily in his 
chair, and finally pushed himself back into the sha- 
dow, maintaining an obstinate silence. 

The baronet continued to regard him with a keen, 
steady, searching gaze. 

**And why,” demanded Sir Arthur, sternly, “do 
you have his letters come to a false address at Glou- 
cester ?” 

Lowder uttered a hoarse ejaculation of dismay and 
consternation. A scared look came iuto his eyes. He 
seemed overwhelmed—terror-stricken. He sat for a 
moment asif paralysed. 

“ Who—who told you?” he gasped. 
I swear it is false!” 

Sir Arthur held up his haud in a commanding ges- 
ture. 

“One question more,” he said, iu a voice of terrible 
sternness, with eyes that seemed all aglow with awful 
accusation, “ Who is this prisouer who was in the 
hands of the brigand chief, the Red Carvelli— 
this prisoner who has escaped and come to Eng- 
land——” 

Jasper Lowder interrupted the baronet with a shrill, 
terrible cry that might have emanated from a soul 
that knows itself lost through all eternity. His 
livid face, his starting eyes, his convulsed features, 
all proclaimed that a mortal terror was upon him. 

“ Escaped !” he said, hollowly. “Come to England! 
We—he is here ?” 

Sir Arthur was appalled at the emotion his words 
had aroused. The mystery enveloping his supposed 
son began to assume larger proportions in his eyes, 

“You think he will come directly to Tressilian 
Court on his arrival in England then?” the barovet 
asked, quickly. 

Lowder’ put up his hands feebly, as if he expected 
an immediate personal attack. He cowered before 
Sir Arthur, while he glanced at the door as if ex- 
pecting to behold a dreaded apparition, 

“You have seen him?” he whispered. 

“No, I have not seen him. He has not made his 
appearance at the Court.” 

“ You—you have heard from him ?” 

“No, not from the mysterious person whose escape 
from the hands of the brigands in Italy Las power to 
startle you into such abject terror.” 

“You have had a letter from Palestro?” Lowder 
questioned, in a quavering voice, his only thought 
being that all his guilt was known, or on the point 
of being revealed. 

Sir Arthur hesitated in his reply. Lowder waited 
for him to speak as a convicted criminal waits for 
the sentence of death from the impassive lips of his 
judge. Presently Sir Arthur said, iu a voice of calm, 
stern power: 

“ Palestro has not written to me, Guy. I am going 
to deal with you frankly, and you must deal truth- 
fully with me, I have got upon the track of your 
secret, and I mean to know it fully. There must be 
no More secrecy, nO more subteriuge. You under- 
stand ?” 

“How much do you know 2” asked Lowder, faintly. 

“T will tell you. This evening, after you left the 
dinner-table with Blanche, Purmton brought in the 
letters. There were several of them, une was for 
Blanche; the rest, as I supposed, for me. One of 
these letters was addressed ‘to the young Sir Tres- 
silian.’ The address was certaiuly odd, but I am by 
no means old, and, of course, I am the only baronet 
of the name. I was suffering from many secret per- 
plexities, and——In short, Guy, I opened a letter 
which was intended for you,” 

Lowder breathed hard and gaspingly. 

“It was from Palestro,” continued the baronet. 
“Tt is needless to say that I have read it entirely.” 

He took from his pocket the letter in question aud 
gave it into Lowder's hands. 

The latter snatched it eagerly, and his burning 
gaze ran like a swift flame over its contents. He 
read it twice, then, with the calmness of an utter des- 
peration, leaned forward and laid the letter upon the 
coals, 

As it burned to a brown and shrivelled shred the 
usurper raised his red and desperate face to the full 
gaze of Sir Arthur, and his eyes gleamed with 
defiance as he ejaculated the single word : 

“ Well ?” 

*I demand an explanation of the contents of that 


“Tt is falso— 


letter. Again [ ask vf you who is that escaped 

prisoner? Why do yuu fear his coming to Eug- 
nn 

land? 





. The prospects of Jasper Lowder were exceedingly 
dark at that moment ; but at heart his hope was not 
yetdead. ‘The letter at the Gloucester post-office 
might contain better news, Surely Tressilian could 
not have recovered his reason. It must be, he thought, 
that the English girl who had constituted herself 
Guy’s protector, having been freed from her im- 
prisonment with the bandits, had simply continued 
her journey to England, bringing Tressilian with her. 
The name of Jasper Lowder was fastened upon the 
poor imbecile. He had been frightened, and had 
nearly betrayed his guilt and covered himself with 
ruin in his cowardly panic. He must. hasten to re- 
trieve himself in the opiuion of the stern and high- 
souled baronet. 

These thoughts coursed through his mind in a 
swift-rushing torrent. The passionate alarm and 
desperation faded from his countenance. He busied 
his fertile brain in devising an explanation that should 
quell the suspicions of the thoroughly aroused baronet. 
How was he to account plausibly for his recent terror 
and despair? 

“[—l will explain the matter,” he said, when the 
stern, questioning gaze of Sir Arthur and the deep, 
terrible silence had become unendurable, and the 
necessity for his answer became pressing. ‘ The 
man who has escaped from tho. brigands is a vile fel- 
low—an Italian—a former acquaintance of mine. He 
—he hates me. He would kill me at sight.” 

“ Why 2” 

“ Because—because Tow can I lay bare to you 
that chapter in my life?” cried Lowder. “You 
have already a clue to tle truth in that matter of the 
gaming debt. Your life here in the country has 
been so peaceful, so quiet, so utterly without tempta- 
tion, that you cannot make allowance for the faults 
of a hot-headed youth. Having plenty of money, 
being young and thoughtless and full of life, having 
no guide or tutor, or older head to think for me, is it 
to be wondered at that I was foolish, even wicked 2?” 

Sir Arthur’s grave features became graver and 
sterner. 

“Go on,” he said, quietly. 

“ At Naples,” coutinued Lowder, drawing easily 
upon his ready inventiveness, “I fell in with a bad 
set, You know my frankness and unsuspicion? I 
became a prey to a gang of sharperg# which infested 
this inn of Palestro’s, where I stopped for some weeks. 
They led me on to gamble, as you know to your cost. 
One night—can I ever forget it ?"—and Lowder's 
voice seemed to vibrate with a passionate horror and 
remorse—“ those Italians induced me to join them, 
as I had done before. I went with them to their upper 
room at theinn. They brought out wine and stronger 
drinks. I drank with them—I played. You know 
nothing of such ascene, father. Spare me the recital 
of its horrors.” 

He paused, shuddering, and covering his face with 
his hands. 

“Go on!” again commanded Sir Arthur, sternly. 

Lowder hastened to obey. 

“T was urged to drink again and again. Unused 
as I was to strong liquor, the brandy flew to my 
brain, 1 played recklessly. I lost a huudred pounds 
to an Italian—this very fellow who has escaped from 
the brigands’ hands, I played on, and won twice the 
sum I had lost. My opponent sprang up, accusing 
me of cheating. My head was in a tumult; my blood 
was on fire. As quick as a flash I seized a dagger 
from the belt of this Palestro who was. here, and 
stabbed my accuser in the face and breast. He fell, 
as I thought, mortally wounded.” ; 

Again Lowder paused, apparently overcome by 
his reminiscences, but in reality to mark the effect of 
his false narrative upon the baronet. The story, as 
told by the usurper, had sounded terribly real. His 
shuddering voice, Lis remorseful face, his starting 
eyes, all would have done credit to the cleverest 
actor upon the boards of a first-class London theatre. 

“Imagine my horror and. terror!” he resumed. 
“Imagine my awful despair! 
the wounded man, but he waved me back with an 
oath of undying hatred. I believed myself a mur- 
derer. Palestro offered to counive at my escape upon 
the payment of a sum of money, which I gladly gave 
him. His silence purchased, I fled to Sardinia. 

While there I had a letter from Palestro, stating 
that the fellow had recovered from his wound, bat 
that he was frightfully disfigured. More than that, 
he had sworn an awful oath to be revenged upon me. 
You know how revengeful the hot-blooded Italians 
are. In the same letter in which Palestro informed 
me of my deadly peril, telling me that the man was 
a very sleuth-hound aud meant to kill ine, the inn- 
keeper told me that he would have Lim kidnapped by 
brigands, aud carried to the cavern of the Red Car- 
velli, who is, I should have said, Palestro’s brother- 
in-law. I consented to this disposition of the man. 
{ exchanged my fear of him for Palestro’s tyrauny. 
You know the rest.” 








This story, so well told, sounded plausible enough. 


I hastened towards. 


The manner and looks of Lowder went far to confirm 
it. When he had concluded he bowed his head be- 
fore the baronet as one awaiting sentence. 

Still Sir Arthur made no comment, 

** T do not ask for your forgiveness for my errors, 
father,” said the usurper, with well-feigned humility. 
“ You are so noble and upright that I have not uutil 
now dared to tell youthe truth. I would have kept 
silence to my death, but for your discovery of a por- 
tion of the truth. I have forfeited your respect and 
affection; yet I was never more worthy of both than 
Iam at this moment: I have outgrown my boyish 
faults and errors, and am to-night « nobler and a better 
man for my experiences. I have disappointed you, 
Ikuow. Will you make my remorse deeper than it 
is? Will you make my life a burdey tome? Or will 
you forgive me 2” 

He looked up imploringly, acting his, part to such 
perfection that Sir Arthur’s steruness, and coldness 
began to show signsof relaxing. 

“ You have told me the truth—the whole trath ?” 
the baronet demanded, in a voice of command, 

“The whole truth, sir,” declared Lowder, forcing 
himself to meet Sir Arthur’s gaze upflinchingly. 
“You can write to Palestro, if you doubt me, You 
can send a messeuger to Naples. I will shrink from 
no test you may choose to apply.” 

The baronet drew along sigh, whether of pain or 
relief Lowder could not tell. 

“Say no more, Guy,” he said. “‘'Let the dead 
past bury its dead.’ If your repentance for your 
faults is sincere, I will not heap reproaches upon you, 
As you have now thrown off all the burden upon your 
soul, I hope I shall see you again what you once were. 
Or if the frankness and open-hearteduess, the bright 
temper and innocent gaiety of disposition, are goue 
for ever, at least be to me ason whom I can respect.” 

There were tears in Sir Arthur’s brown eyesas he 
spoke these words. Lowder held out his band in 
token of a complete reconciliation. ‘lhe baronet 
clasped it, but without heartiness or spirit. 

Lowder lingered some minutes to deepen the im- 
pression he had made, then arose and withdrew, 
going to his room, 

Sir Arthur remained in the drawing-room an hour 
or more longer. The heavy shadows upon his hand- 
some face did not lift, nor did the gloom in his dark 
eyes lessen. 

“That story was plausible cr ough,” he murmured. 
“Tt sounded trae. Why should I continue to doubt 
because he has deceived me before? Why is it that 
I am growing to loathe him?—that the touch of his 
hand makes me shudder ? —that the sound of his voice 
jars upon me?” 

He arose and paced the room wearily. In his own 
mind he reviewed the narrative Lowder had rehearsed 
tohim. Then his thoughts recurred to the incident 
of the early evening—Lowder's refusal to exhibit 
his wrist to the gaze of Blanche. 

“ That was singular,” Sir Arthur thought, recall- 
ing Lowder’s agitation and annoyance. ‘“ Blanche 
desired very naturally to look at the scar that bad 
been gained in rescuing her from peril, perhaps death. 
Why did he refuse to show it toler? The scar was 
declared to be indelible. Guy says that it still 
exists. I remember well its shape and appearance. 
What am I to think of his singulay refusal to show 
it?” 

He quickened his steps to an impetuous tread. 

“If the scar is there as he declares, what is the 
secret of his singular manner ? If it is not there——” 

His own words brought a strange suspicion to the 
baronet’s mind—a suspicion, faint and glimmering, 
of the actual truth, e scouted it as preposterous. 
He told himself he was foolish—insane. But the idea 
would not be dispelled. It clung to him like a hideous 
nightmare. 

At last, weary and worn, he extinguished the draw- 
ing-room lights and proceeded upstairs. 

Once in that wide and lonely upper corridor, he 
hesitated, coming toa halt. Then, with some sud- 
den impulse, he moved towards the pretender’s door 
aud listened. The sound of heavy breathing came 
from within. 

“He is asleep,” thought the barovet. “If that 
scar is on his wrist, this doubt, this uueasiness will 
be conquered. I must see.” 

He battled with himself, but he could not pass ov 
to his chamber to spend the night in harrowing 
doubts which one.bold step would settle for ever. 

“T must know!” he whispered, anxiously, his eyes 
growing haggard agaiu. “For Blauche's sake, | 
must resolve the doubts I dare not confess to my- 
self.” 

He set down his candle on a small bracket in the 
hall. Then he softly opened the door of the lu- 
postor’s chamber. ’ 

Lowder was in bed and soundly asleep, The light 


of the night without penetrated into the rvom through 
the parted curtains, A small viglt-light buraed on 





table near the bed, 
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Sir Arthur removed his boots at the door, and 
softly crossed the floor and stood by the bedside. The 
impostor was sleeping as tranquilly as a child, a 
peaceful look on his fair face, a half-smile on his lips. 

Sir Arthur’s heart warmed towards him. 

“He must be mine—my own boy!” he thonght, 
for the first time giving name and expression to the 
suspicions that had tortured him. “No villain could 
sleep like that !” 

One of the sleeper’s arms lay on the silken cover- 
Jet. The right arm was tossed carelessly above his 
head, and the loose sleeve of bis night-shirt covered 
his wrist. With a touch as gentle as that of a wo- 
man, the baronet pulled aside the shrouding sleeve. 

The wrist lay revealed. Despite the assertion of 
the impostor, it was smooth and white, unmarked 
by a single scar, or the least trace of any injury 
whatever. 

With one wild and agonised look, made up of 
horror and incredulity, the baronet crept feebly from 
the room. 


CHAPTER L. 

Nearvy three weeks had passed since the arrival 
at Bleak Top of Olla Rymple, Guy Tressilian, and 
the faithful Popleys. 

The short December day was at its close. Tho 
heavy twilight was shutting grayly and darkly down 
upon the Cheviot Hills. There was again snow in 
the air, and already a fine, sharp sleet, that cut the 
skins of exposed travellers like needle points, per- 
vaded the atmosphere. The wind was keen and 
strong and fierce and full of biting cold. 

The lights were gleaming faintly from the uncar- 
tained windows of the stone cottages forming the 
sinall hamlet of Gloamvale. The red glow of fire 
streamed out from the forge of the village smithy 
upon the stony, frozen street. A great lamp was 
placed in the shop window of the “general dealer's ” 
establishment, in the midst of evergreens, sprays of 
holly berries, and sprigs of mistletoe, all signs and 
tokens of the approaching Christmas. If other signs 
of the coming festal season were wanted, they might 
be found in the dolls and toys, the boxes of raisins, 
coloured tapers, painted penny trumpets, and other 
novelties and dainties that thronged the window, the 
doorway, and the counter. 

The shopkeeper was standing in his doorway, his 
burly figure thrown into relief by the strong light 
behind him, He looked anxiously up and down the 
slippery, wind-swept street, and was just saying to 
himself that he would have no customers that night, 
when the loud clatter of wheels was heard, and a 
post-chaise came down the street, drawn by two 
jaded horses. 

“Who can that be?” muttered the dealer, in mild 
surprise. “ Everybody seems to be coming to Gloam- 
vale now-a-days.” 

He stepped out upon the footpath to farther in- 
dulge bis curiosity. As if his appearance had been 
asignal, the carriage slackened its speed, and drew 
up at the shopman’s kerb-stone. 

At the same moment a gentleman thrust his head 
out of the chaise window, and roughly ordered the 
driver to go on. 

“It can’t be done, your honour,” said the driver, 
dismounting and coming to the carriage door. * The 
beasts are dead tired. I’ve had to beat ‘em cruel tlie 
last five miles. ‘The roads are ia a terrible condition, 
aud the wind freezes ‘em, They ain’t got no more 
heart left than a pair of chickens.” 

“ But, see here,” cried the passenger. “ You must 
goon, you know, Thisisn’t going to do at all.” 

“Can’t help it, your honour. It would kill the 
beasts to climb that there mountain to-night,” the 
driver declared, doggedly, “ They'd break down 
afore they got to the top. I’m ‘sponsible for the 
horses, and I’m a judgeof what they can bear. Two 
miles of that mountain travel would kill ’em in their 
present condition.” 

The passenger hastily flung open the chaise door 
aud leaped out upon the walk. One glance at his 
large, portly figure, wrapped as it was in great-coat 
and furs, aud at his fair face, with its expression of 
cool disdain and overbearing haughtiness, would have 
been sufficient to proclaim his identity to one who 
had once seen him. 

He was Olla’s faithless guardian and relentless 
encmy—Mr. Devereux Gower. 

From the night of Olla’s flight from Palermo ho 
had been in active search of her. He had followed 
to Marseilles, but he found no trace of her there. He 
went on to Paris—to England. Failing to find her, 
he hurried back to the Continent. 

A copy of Galignani’s Messenger containing an 
account of the capture, near Naples, ef the formid- 
able brigand, the Red Carvelli, and his men, with 
mention of the release of the prisoners, giving their 
lames, came into his hands at Paris. Believing that 


Olla was still at Naples, he hurried thither. He 








Sught out the “ Vesuvius” inu and its mistress, 


gained some information, and posted back to England. 
By dint of close imquiry, he had learned that this 
lonely place among the Cheviot Hills, and upon the 
summit of Bleak Mountain, was a heritage of his 
ward, and, having sought for her elsewhere in vain, 
he had now come to look for her here. 

Mr. Gower turned from the driver to the shop- 
keeper, saying: 

* How far is it to Bleak Top?” 

“About three miles, sir,” the dealer replied, re- 
spectfully. “It’s a zigzag sort of road, sir, winding 
and climbing.” 

At this moment a horseman rode slowly past the 
shop. He wasin shadow, and hiscap drawn over 
hiseyes. Mr. Gower glanced at him idly, but no in- 
stinct warned him that the horseman was Popley, 
Olla’s faithful ally and servitor. 

But though Popley was unrecognised by Mr. 
Gower, he did not fail to distinguish the enemy of Miss 
Ola, as the latter stood in the full glare of the light 
fromtheshop. When Popley had passed out of sight 
and hearing of the little group clustering in the light 
before the shop door he quickened his horse’s pace, 
hurrying homeward with his bad news. 

“Is the road to Bleak Top open?” asked Mr. Gower. 

“Yes, sir. It’s been es a week or more. 
They were snowed in on the mountain top for more’n 
a — but when the thaw came Kit Kipp broke a 
road——”’ 

“ Who is Kit Kipp ?” 

“The housekeeper’s son, sir.” 

“Ah! Is there anybody stopping at Bleak Top— 
anybody besides these people who have charge of the 
house ?” 

“Yes, sir. Miss Rymple, the lady who owns the 
place, is there, with her servants and a sick gentle- 
man P 

*Ah!” again breathed Mr. Gower, while a lurid 
glow of fierce delight lit up his wicked face, and 
sparkled evilly in his sinister eyes. “The road 
being broken,” he continued, in a tone of eager im- 
patience, “we will of course goon. I must reach 
Bleak Top to-night. I won’t mind a crown or so as 
a gift, at the end of the journey. So up to your box, 
driver. We must get on.” 

“T can’t do it, sir!” exclaimed the driver. “ Not 
twenty crowns nor twenty suvrins would tempt me. 
The beasts ‘Il drop afore the first mile is ended. 
The bargain was to Gloamvale, and I can’t take you 
no farther to-night. I must fiud a place to put up. 
If you say go on in the morning, go on itis; but 
not sooner !”’ 

“ Then I will walk to the mountain summit!” cried 
Mr. Gower. “Ihave imperative business at Bleak 
Top, and must be there to-night.” 

He called fora glass of brandy, which was pro- 
cured from an inner room, where the shopkeeper’s 
family lived. Ho drank the fiery liquid, tossed a 
shilling on the counter, aud, despite the earnest en- 
treaties of the shopkeeper, stalked out of the estab- 
lishment and set upon his journey to Bleak ‘Top. 

“ Tracked !” he muttered, jubilantly, as he crossed 
the stream of light before the door of the smithy, 
and strode on into the gloom and sleet. “She is 
tracked again! I shall find her at Bleak Top, with 
her paragon of idiots. She shall rue the day she first 
tried to outwit me. Oh, the little tautalising, saucy 
beauty! Despite her colduess and scorn, and the 
trouble she has caused me, | love her still. It may 
be as well that she has come to this lonely spot. 
Krigger will come on to-morrow, and I will turn my 
lady’s refuge into a prison! We shall see who is to 
win the game—she or 1?” 

He hurried on, gathering his garments closer. 
The sleet cut his face ; the wiud pierced to bis very 
bones. The footing was insecure and difficult, but, 
buoyed up by his two great passions, love aud re- 
venge, Mr. Gower boldly breasted the sterm. 

Pursuing his upward course steadily, staggering 
into an occasional drift, now pitching forward, now 
slipping backward, and all the time battling with the 
wind, he made but slow progress. He muttered fre- 
quent anathesmas, and his wrath against his runaway 
ward grew fierce and hot as he struggled with the 
difficulties of his path. 

“Fool that 1 am!” he ejaculated. “I should 
have brought a lanteru with me. Why did not that 
shopkeeper tell me that this is the worst road in all 
Chri.tendom? I will notturn back if the alternative 
be to perish in the storm. Ah! there's a light now— 
the light of a farmhouse. It surely can’t be that I 
have got up to Bleak Top ?” 

The light emanated from a house window at a little 
distance upon his right. It was, in fact, the light of 
Hester Lowder's lamp, issuing irom the window of 
the parlour of Gloam Fell. 

Mr. Gower made for the light, determined to secure 
rest and warmth before proceeding farther. He found 
the small gate in the wall and entered the garden of 
Gloam Fell, making for the house. As he came near 
he peeped in at the parlour window. 











It was no picture of home joys that his eyes rested 
upon. 

In the glow of the firelight and lamplight Hester 
Lowder was sitting. Her child lay on her knees, 
quiet—strangely quiet. No baby laughter was 
sounding in the room; no baby gambols were making 
the mother’s heart glad. 

He conld not see the face of the young mother, 
but her attitude was one of utter despair. Her meek, 
girlish head drooped low towards her boy. She 
seemed to be listening to learn if the child still 
breathed, 

impressed by the scene, by the mute anguish and 
despair expressed by Hester’s figure, Mr. Gower 
stole away from the window and went round to the 
rear entrance, where he knocked loudly. 

Mrs. Tooker, the former tenant of the farmhouse,. 
gave him admittance into her neat, warm kitchen. 

“ We've been expecting you this long time,’’ sho 
exclaimed. “Oh, it’s not the doctor!” 

“ No, madam, Iam no doctor, only a traveller who 
would like to warm himself at your fire,” returned? 
Mr. Gower, advancing to the fireplace. “Is any 
one ill in the house ?”’ 

“Only the baby, sir, Mrs. Blees’s baby,” answered 
Mrs. Tooker, when she had compelled the visitor 
to repeat his question twice. “ You must excuse me, 
sir. Iam a little hard of hearing. Won’t yon sit 
down? I do wish the doctor would come. I am 
afraid the child will die. If little Jasper dies, his 
mother will die too, in my opinion.” 

“What did you say the name was? Who did you 
call Jasper?” asked Mr. Gower, in his highest 
tones. 

“The child, sir, Mrs. Blees's baby. He is name? 
Jasper after his pa,” explained Mrs. Tooker, who, 
being uneasy and troubled, was unusually garrulous, 
as if hoping to find comfort in the very expression 
of her fears. “ We've sent for the doctor and tele- 
graphed for Mr. Blees, but no one’s come yet. In- 
deed, we couldn't expect the baby’s pa before to- 
morrow, as he lives duwn Gloucester way. Whicl: 
way were you going, sir?” 

“To Bleak ‘Top !” 

“They've a sight of company there now-a-days, 
I should say,” observed Mrs. Tooker. ‘Going to 
spend Christmas, I suppose. Well, some can dance 
and be glad, and some can cry and suffer, like the 
poor thing in yonder. Her husband hasn't been to 
see her since she came. I don’t know but | ought to 
telegraph to Mr. Tressilian, whose agent brought her 
here——” 

“Mr. Tressilian ?” repeated Mr. Gower, who had 
long since learned that Guy Tressilian had been tho 
employer of Jasper Lowder. 

He had examined the list of passengers of the 
steamer on the day the false Tressilian left Palermo 
for Marseilles, and had easily identified the “Sir 
Tresolino ” of the Vicinis with Guy ‘l'ressilian. 

“Yes, Mr. Tressilian owns this place,” said Mrs. 
Tooker, restlessly, continuing her watch from the 
window. “Mrs, Blees is the wife of a friend of his.’” 

“Of a friend named Jasper?” muttered Gower. 
“ A singular coincidence!” 

He meditated upon it, wondering if he had not 
stumbled upon a mystery. The doctor arrived pre- 
sently, with the lad who had been sent for him, and 
weut into the parlour, as soon as he was sufliciently 
waimed, He came out a few minutes later with a 
very grave countenance. 

“Yon did not send for me soon enough,” he said, 
addressing himself to Mr. Gower. “ The child cannot 
live until morning. It is a case of maliguant sore 
throat.” 

“TI have no personal interest in the matter, sir,” 
said Mr. Gower, haughtily. “ Address yourself to: 
this good woman, if you please.” 

The doctor, thus rebuffed, addressed himself to 
Mrs. ‘Tooker, of whom he was an old acquaintance. 

Mr. Gower was by this time both warmed and re- 
freshed, and made an effort to procure a conveyauce 
of some sort to Bleak ‘lop. Mrs, Tooker’s horse was 
too tired, and she refused to lend him. ‘The doetor, 
on account of the rebuff he had received from the 
supercilious stranger, declined to give any aid in the 
matter, aud announced his iutention of remaining all 
night at Gloam Fell. 

“You had better do the same, sir,” said Mrs. 
Tooker, hospitably. “Ican give youabed. The 
night is too severe for a dog to be out in, let alone a 
man. You can easily goon in the morning.” 

Mr. Gower went out upon the porch, but a minute's 
experience of the bitter cold decided him to remain 
until morning. le came in again, announcing his 
intention of remaining. A bed was prepared for him, 
and he retired toit; but not to sleep. Forar honr 
later, as a drowsiness began to creep over him, the 
shrill, wailing cry of & woman in anguish smote the 
still night air, and Le knew thatthe baby downstairs 
was dead, 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Inquirren.—Yes. The validity of a marriage con- 
tract in this country does not depend upon any question 
relating to religion. 

f. K.—There are many peculiarities in your epistle 
which prevexit us from doing more than acknowledging 
its receipt. 

E. 1.—Your question alludes to a circumstance the na- 
ture of which is too private to be detailed here. You 
can obtain almost all the information you require by a 
search of the Register of Deaths at Somerset House. 

Wersuman.—l and 2. The handwriting is sufficiently 
good for any position. 3. Messrs. Frederick Warne and 
Co. are the publishers of a Guide to the Civil Service, 
which has passed through several editioas. 

Joux.—We are afraid that even an indulgent criticism 
could hardly reconcile the appearance of your letter with 
one of the qualifications to which you lay claim. Your 
response to the particular lady referred to cannot bé 
entertained. 

W. J.—It is difficult to perceive how your essumptions 
of love and frankness can be supported by the slight op- 
portunity of judgment which you have presented upon 
so important an occasion. Where necessary particulars 
are not altogether wanting, they are so meagre and in- 
definite as to render your response unsatisfactory and 
inadmissible. 

G. H. W.—From your statement it appears that on 
two occasions you signed certain papers. Until you put 
your advisers in a position to inspect those documents 
they can have nothing to say to you. It is very probable 
that you have no just claim to any portion of the pro- 
perty, and, under all the circumstances, we recommend 
you to dismiss the subject from your mind. 

G. N. H.—We believe that town life in the American 
cities is more expensive than in England, but that 
country folk live more cheaply. Land in America is com- 
paratively cheap. In connection with these subjects you 
must not overlook the rate of wages, and this of course 
depends upon the handicraft in which you are skilled 
aud your personal eflicieucy therein. 

C. B. A. and F. E. D.—If men will “ go a courting” in 
couples—a proceeding which in the time of our youth 
was tabooed by experts in the art of gallantry—they 
should at least take care to preserve their individuality. 
Au insipid response, a confused response, in which it is 
impo-sible to distinguish which characteristics belong 
to each, would never make an impression upon the heart 
of either young lady, even if through a neglect of duty 
we allowed it to come under their attention. 

A SuBscriper FROM THE First.—The probability is 
that your stature will not increase beyond another inch 
ortwo. A recruiting sergeant will take into considera- 
tion the circumstance of your age in reference to your 
height. Of your two remaining questions, in one there 
isa hiatus which prevents the meaning from being ap- 
parent; in the other, consciously or otherwise, you in- 
ferentially ask for information concerning nearly every 
cavalry regiment in the British army. As this is too 
large a subject for a single answer, we must refer you to 
an Army List, which can be seen at many places of public 
resort. 

Far West.—l. The rate of book-postage to New York, 
U.S., is fourpence for four ounces, therefore the postage 
of the packet in question would be one shilling, 2. 
Capital letters are used to commence the names of per- 
sous or places, or the first word of a sentence. ‘The tirst 
personal pronoun “1” is invariably written with a 
capital. Capitals are also used to commence any words 
upon which it is desired to lay emphasis, and great em- 
phasis is marked by a combination of capitals. 3. Your 
handwriting is legible, but the gaps at the end of the 
lines and the orthographical bluuders give your letter 
an unfavourable appearance. 

Ferice.—We cannot entirely gratify your curiosity 
about the names. The last, to us, is undecipherable, 
and to the fourth we are unable to attach such a eupho- 
nious interpretation as is desirable. You certainly are 
not happy in such a choice. Of the others we may say 
that there is enough in the etymology of “ Audrey ” to 
account for Shakespeare personifying a country wench 
by that name. Whether that character is merely bold 
to audacity, or simply fearless and venturesome, can for 
the present be left an open question. To Jncinthe ap- 
pend “dejected,” to Godfrey “a good sort,” to Hilda 
*“‘high-born and honourable,” and to Adolphus “ happi- 
ness and help.” 

R. H1nDLE.—There has been no oversight of which we 
are aware. Qn the contrary, we believe that your re- 
quests have met with prompt attention. A very ordinary 
explanation is found iu the circumstance that frail 





human nature is poy to consider that the estimation 
of one’s self stands at the same level in another’s judg- 
ment as it does in one’s own. Many rude facts have oc- 
curred in the world to disturb this opinion, which yet 
however is sometimes tenaciously held. The leading 
journals of the day have never dreamed of guaranteeing 
that all the numerous wants with which their adver- 
tising columns are filled should be supplied; and if 
among such advertisers disappointment has occasionally 
been found, the reason has been too obvious even to 
arrest the attention in any marked manner. As we 
would not willingly entail upon you any disappointment, 
we withhold your last response, the taveuseble considera- 
tion of which it is impossible to guarantee. 

ILta.—Ahn’s first French course and his other element- 
ary works upon that language can be recommended to 
beginners ; we doubt not that with their aid and the true 
devotion of one hour a day to its study, you would soon 
make progress in the knowledge of the French language. 
You should persuade some one of your most agreeable 
friends to join you in the study ; the companionship not 
only lessens any tendency to weariness that may arise, 
but it emulates and quickens the intellect, and so is 
conducive to progress. Then, at your dinner and such 
or any occasions, call the viands or other objects before 
you by their French names; thence proceed to the 
use of phrases, and so on. We said an agreeable com- 
panion, we should have added “‘ of your own sex.” With 
her you won't be “billing and cooing,” a process which 
is inimical to study, unless indeed you fali in love with 
a Frenchman. That's a very good way to learn the lan- 
guage. But we advise you not to mingle the two pur- 
suits. From whatever country your lover hails—take 
care! 

“*] THANK rou.” 


Three little words, nine letters wide, 
And yet how much these words betide ! 
How much of thought or tenderness 
This curt “I thank you” may express ? 
When spoken with a proud disdain 
*Twill chill the heart like frozen rain; 
Or, when indifference marks its tone, 
‘Turn love's sweet impulse into stone. 


Be not afraid, my little one, 

As time goes on beneath the sun, 

While marching in life’s motley ranks, 
For all your blessings to “‘ give thanks.” 


First thank your God for life so fair, 

For tender mercies, great and rare, 

For health and strength, for home and friends, 
And loving care, that never ends. 


Then thank the ones, whoe’er they be, 
That do a kindness unto thee ; 
*T will cost you little, pain you less, 
This sweet “I thank you” to express. 
A. K. 


CaNDLEMAKER,—Your notions upon a subject with 
which in these days of technical education you should 
be well acquainted are very much at variance with the 
treatises upon the same topic written by scientific men 
for the information of the uninitiated. They state that 
it is a common fallacy to suppose that the capability ofa 
candle to give a good light without requiring snuffing 
depends more upon its wick than on its material. The 
same piece of plaited wick which in a composite candle 
would give a good light would in ordinary tallow give 
but a feeble glimmer; while a wick suited for common 
tallow would in composite material flare away almost 
like a torch. You know very well that “composite” isa 
less fusible material than tallow, and in this simple fact 
the answer to your question is found. ‘The less fusible 
matter requires a smaller wick to act as its carrier and 
to place it in circumstances favourable to combustion ; 
this smaller wick being less — than the more sub- 
stantial wick of a tallow candle of supporting its own 
weight, the extremity falls out of the perpendicular, 
and, being brought into contact with the atmosphere, is 
consumed ; consequently the wick of a composite or wax 
candle requires no snuffing, as that of a tallow candle 
does, in order to ensure the brilliancy of its flame. ‘Two 
things contribute towards the goodness of any candle: 
first, it is essential that the materials, secondly, that the 
manufacture, should be good. In reference to the manu- 
facture, it is most important that the size and substance 
of the wick should be adapted to the substance of the 
candle. There is no “ solution” necessary. 


Darcy, eighteen, fair complexion, and good looking. 
Respondent must be about the same age. 

Gury, nineteen, tall, dark, and good looking. Respon- 
dent must be about his own age; a tradesman’s daughter 
preferred. 

Enyest, seventeen, 5ft. 6in., light hair, and gray eyes. 
Respondent must be a dark young lady, about the same 
age. 

Vi0LeT, nineteen, medium height, auburn hair, blue 
eyes, and pretty. Respondent must be a mechanic, tall, 
dark, fond of home, loving, and able to keep a wife. 

R. H. A. and 8S. F. G., two cheerful girls, dark hair and 
eyes, and very affectionate, wish to meet with two young 
husbands, steady, well educated, and fond of home. 

ALFRED, eighteen, rather tall, dark hair, and blue eyes. 
Respondent must be good looking, fond of home, and 
musical. 

Nancy, middle-aged, short, domesticated, good tem- 
pered, fond of home and children, wishes to correspond 
with a widower, her own age, with a view to marriage. 

Lity Wuite, twenty-three, tall, handsome, black eyes 
and hair, and very loving. Respondent must be a tee- 
totaller, fond of home, and have a good income, 

X. Y. Z., a widower, with suitable means, without any 
eucumbrance, wishes to meet with a partnuer—a widow of 
middle age, quite alone. 

Ross Guey, twenty-one, medium height, good figure, 
brown eyes and hair, fair complexion, fond of singing. 
loving, and lively. Respondent must be tall, dark, fond 
of home and music ; a tradesman preferred. 

Dark-Erep Jenny, twenty, petite, cheerful, and able to 
make a good wife. Respondent should be a tradesman 





or farmer, and “ Jenny” would be glad if he his curly 
ir. 

G. W., twenty-eight, 5ft. 6in., and with an income of 
two pounds per week. Respondent must be fair, and. 
about twenty-three; a resident in Liverpool or its neigh~ 
bourhood preferred, 

E. P., twenty-two, 5ft. Gin. dark curly hair, brown 
eyes, good looking, fond of children, good tempered, 
steady, and a seaman in the Royal Navy. Respondent 
must be young, good looking, and fond of home. 

Vioer, twenty, tall, fair, golden hair, very loving, good 
tempered, and musical. Respondent must be about 
twenty-five, tall, dark, gentlemanly, educated, and fond 
of home. 

Abert Henry, eighteen, brown eyes, dark complexion, 
fond of music, and can write shorthand. Respondent 
must be about seventeen, nice looking, fond of music, 
domesticated, and well educated. 

A Farmer's Daveuter, rather tall, dark, good tem- 
pered, domesticated, fond of home and children, and will- 
ing at any time to go abroad. Wishes to meet witha 
young widower, witha view to marriage, not over thirty ; 
no objection to young children. 

Britisu Fae, twenty-three, 5ft. llin., light hair, blue 
eyes, good looking, fond of children and home, and good 
tempered, and a seaman in the Royal Navy. Respondent 
must be dark, good tempered, and fond of husband and 
home. 

A. B. C., seventeen, medium height, rather pretty, 
dark brown hair, black eyes, domesticated, loving, and 

cod tempered. Respondent must be of steady habits, 

oving, cheerful, and rather good looking ; a coachman 
or groom preferred, 

Magete and Lizz1m.— Maggie,” nineteen, dark hair, 
blue eyes, loving, and fond of home. ‘* Lizzie,” seveu- 
teen, dark hair and eyes, pretty, and loving. Respon- 
dents must be tall, dark, loving, and from twenty-one to 
twenty-four. 

Mexry WILD Ross, twenty-one, tall, a young lady of 
alively disposition, fair complexion, brown hair, brown 
eyes, and * hand is and hand does.” ‘Ihe gen- 
tleman of whom she is in search must be loving, intel- 
lectual, not very young, gentlemanly in appearance, and 
in a good position. 

Lintey and Mavp.—“ Lilley,” seventeen, medium 
height, dark hair and eyes, light complexion, pretty, and 
loving. Respondent must be tall, fair, loving, aud able 
to keep a wife. “Maud,” medium height, dark hair, 
blue eyes, fair complexion, loving, domesticated, and 
would like to correspond with a dark gentleman witha 
view to marriage ; hisage should be twenty-five or thirty, 
and he should be tall, good looking, loving, and able tc 
keep a wife, 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Anniz Lovisz is responded to by—“ A. B.,” twenty-six, 
5ft. 10in., dark complexion, has 20vl., and is about to start 
in the provision trade. ; . 

Crara by—“G. S.,” twenty-five, 5ft. 8in., brown hair, 
and gray eyes. ; 

CarLotra by— George,” twenty-four, tall, fair, of a 
leving and cheerful disposition, and in a good position. 

Louise and Bessie wish to exchange cartes with “ Jar- 
vey” and “Sam.” ‘ 

Mavup Mary by—‘‘ Fred S.,” twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., 
good looking, a mechanic and a teetotuller ; an exchange 
of cartes is desired. ; 

E. G. E. by—‘‘ A. M. G.,” nineteen, dark, used to busi- 
ness, cheerful, good tempered, loving, and would make a 
good wife. 

Po.ty and Scsy by—* B. B.” and ““W. W.” Both are 
nautical people, in receipt of 901. a-year, good tempered, 
and would make good husbands. 

Caprain OF THE Tir Tor by—“ E. M. S.,” eighteen, tall, 
dark, good tempered, well educated, domesticated, fond 
of children, m ¥ would lovea sailor dearly ; willing to 
exchange cartes. 

Witiiam PLovcHMaN by—“ Nelly,” twenty-three, 5ft. 
Sin., dark brown hair, deep blue eyes, loving, 2 member 
of the Church of England, and would have no objection 
to go to America; and—** Lonely Lottie,” twenty-four, 
5ft. 3in., fair, good looking, and has a long time hada 
great desire to go to America. 

Jones by—" Nellie,” a cook, twenty-three, has no par- 
ticular attractions, but would like to meet with a young 
man who would value his home ;—‘* Maggie W.,” a cook, 
twenty-three, 5ft. 4in., and wishes for carte ;—‘“ Ruth, 
a good cook, twenty-four, with a loving heart; and— 
“Emily,” a cook, twenty-four, tall, rather nice looking, 
has no money, possesses a good stock of clothes, and 
would like carte. 

EmMELINE G. writes for the carte of “8S. 0. P.” 4 

Rovine WILL wishes to exchauge cartes with “Isabel. 

Snowpror and Lity.—Particulars in addition to the age 
are requisite. : 

Torsy would like the carte of “* Northumbrian.” 

E. A. B. writes for the carte and information as to tho 
position in life of “ B. A. E.” : 

Asax.—There does not appear to have arrived for you 
any favourable news. 





Everrnopy’s Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 

Tue Lospon Reaper, Post-free Threc-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly Une Shilling aud Kightpence, 


*,* Now Ready, Vor. XVI. of Tus Lonvow Reaves, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the TitLe and Inpex to Vou. XVL Prico 0x3 
Pennx. 


NOTICE.—Part 98, for Jury, Now Meady, price 
7d., with large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 
JULY. 


N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lerrers 
to THE Epitor or “fuse Lonpow Keapsk,” 334, Stran 


+4 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manue 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies- 
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MUSLIN FICHUS, CRAVAT 
END, TIES IN CHINA CRAPE, SPECTACLE 
CASE, BRAID ROSETTE, &c., &e. 





MULL MUSLIN FICHUS.—Nos. 1 & 5. 
Broap and rich Bruges lace is the trimming 
selected for the fichus of the finest mull muslin. The 
turn-over of the hinder part of the fichus requires 
particular attention. Small patterns in appliqué are 
ewployed as trimming. 





Mvcxit Musiin Ficuv.—No. 1. 


CRAVAT END.—No. 2. 
(Evans’s Embroidery Cotton.) 
EMBROIDERED muslin composes this end. The 
leaves are worked partly in knot and partly in flat 
stitch; for the remainder stem stitch is used. Let 
the remaining circles and interstices be filled up with 
lace stitch. 


TIES OF CHINA CRAPE AND LACE. 
Nos. 3 & 6. 

Tie No. 3 is cut out of pink Chinacrape ; the ends 
are trimmed with Valenciennes edging and lace. Tie 
No. 6 is of violet China crape ; the ends are trimmed 
with three rows of Bruges lace edging, finished off 
with Brages lace. 





Cravat Enp.—No. 2. 


EMBROIDERED SPECTACLE CASE.—No. 4. 
Tus case is covered with brown silk velvet, and 
the embroidery is executed with white silk and gold 
beads. In the centre is an appliqué of brown velvet 
Worked with gold thread and opaque white beads. 
ROSETTE IN BRAID.—No. 7. 
i», Evans’s Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 12.) 

_ THIs rosette is worked in crochet. Begin with a 
Single stitch in a loop or interstice of the braid, then 
(chain, 1 long stitch in the next loop, 2 chain; then 
thrice alternately 1 long stitch in the next loop. Add 
“chain, 3 long stitch in the next three loops, 2 chain 





last long stitch through a single stitch with the op- 
posite long stitch, following the 7 chain. Then 7 
more single stitches, 1 single stitch in the next loop, 
5ch, 1 single stitch in the same loop. tiepeat from * 
in five-fold repetition. ‘The single rays of the rosette 
are united in the centre through chain and single 
stitch. The outer edge of the rosette is formed by 
means of chain, scallop, and single stitch. 


FASHIONS. 
Summer Si1ks.—The summer silks most popular 








Tre IN CuinA CrarEe.—No. 3. 


are narrow stripes of black on white, trimmed with 
many gathered ruffles of the same, edged with black 
lace, or else a tiny fold of solid-coloured silk, either 
black, brown, or violet, placed above the hem of the 
ruffle, this hem being turned up on the right side. 
Solid-coloured yests are also seen on these, and em- 
broidery is used as a trimming. One of the most 
stylish silk suits yet seen is black stripes on white, 
with the polonaise bordered by black and white 
fringe, headed by a band of black silk “ tamboured ” 
with white. The skirt has five narrow lapping ruffles 





EMBROIDERED SrEcTAcLE CAsE.—No. 4. 


piped with black. The gipsy bonnet is fine Belgian 
straw, trimmed with black Frou Frou gauze, a black 
ostrich tip, and tea-roses. Large oval ear-rings. of 
Etruscan gold in Moorish designs. Linen and Va- 
lenciennes collar, with India silk necktie of tea-rose 
colour. White silk parasol, with black lace cover 
andivory handle. Ecru kid gloves with three buttons. 





four times alternately in the next loop, and unite the 


are light yet strong, do not fray as they formerly did, 
are soft enough to fall into graceful drapery, and have 
a beautiful lustre. They are made usually in polonaise 
suits, or in the postilion-basque costume, with burnous 
drapery, and trimmed with folds of the same, piped 
with silk of a darker shade. Gray goat’s-hairysilvery 
and fresh-looking, and the fashionable Frou Frou or 
cameo colours of two shades of buff and brown make 
pretty and inexpensive suits, to be donned when 
warmer days arrive. Soft wool serges, as fine almost 
as foulards, but iu the broad twill which is now pre- 





Mvutit Musurn Ficuvu.—No. 6. 


ferred to fine diagonal lines, is used for travelling 
dresses. An effort is being made to introduce round 
talmas, or elbow capes with Watteau folds behind, to 
wear over the polonaises of shopping and travelling: 
suits. A few have already appeared, but these capes 
require to be perfectly fitted on the shoulders and 
gracefully rounded below or they will have a prim, 
Quakerish air, or else, on the contrary, will look very 
dowdy. The prettiest talma yet seen is placed over 
a polonaise as part of a travelling suit for a bride. It 
is of pin-head checked silk, black and gray, trimmed 
with fringe and a ruche. A broad box-pleat or Wat- 
teau fold is in the back. 





Rosette 1n Crocuet.—No. 7. 


AtPacas.—Black alpacas, like black silks, are 
always in fashion, and the best of these are the im- 
proved buffalo alpaca, now made of the purest jet 
black, and the kindred fabrics introduced since this 
alpaca became favourably known. There are the 
beaver mohair, as lustrous as silk ; the lustrous sable 
Turkish brilliantine ; and, lastly, the new otter alpaca, 
which is admirably adapted for the costumes of the 
present season, and of which lower priced qualities 
are sold than of the other kinds. 





Goat's-Haiuk Fasrics.—The goat's-hair fab:ics 


PiqvE Svits.—Corded or repped piqué, like gros 
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grain, is still in favour for suits. Loose slashed 
sacques aro still worn in linen and piqué, but the 
sacque with postilion back is preferred by ladies or- 
dering new suits. Linen laces of Irish manufacture, 
in the familiar Cluny patterns, and kilt pleatings of 
lawn edged with patent Valenciennes, are popular 
trimmings for piqué. Neither the lace nor the “ kilt- 
ing” is new, but they were abundantly used on the 
Princess Louisa’s trousseau, and thus are revived. 
The lace is associated with black or even maroon 
velvet; the pleating is ironed flatly, and headed by 
an inch-wide bias band of piqué: Slightly gathered 
frills of Hamburg or needle-worked edgings are, 
however, the handsomest trimmings for these white 
suits. Three rows of kilting, or three embroidered 
frills, are placed at intervals round the lower skirt, 
and one row on the jacket and upper skirt of suits. 


HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
** The Unloved Wife,” “ The Curse of Everleigh,” §c. 


CHAPTER LI. 
Diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are relieved. Hamlet. 

CraupE—Lord Neville—had marked out his 
course. He secured the best counsel London could 
furnish to begin with, and he made no attempt to 
deny that he had been connected with the Twelve. 
The plea he set up was that he had joined the 
league as aspy. Heclaimed that he had delibe- 
rately set that trap for them at Neville House, and 
himself sent Felice to the chief of police. 

No one of the prisoners showed any disposition to 
turn queen’s evidence and save himself at the ex- 
pense of his comrades, and an idea had also obtained 
possession of them that if Claude got clear, on what- 
ever plea, there was a chance for them. 

The queer countess, as she drove regularly to and 
fro between her splendid residence and the court, 
began to look anxious, even through her glasses. 

“There is no use in dallying along this way,”’ she 
said to herself as she left her carriage one night, 
when the trial had been going on for a week. “ Bohun 
must be made to speak.” 

There were hard, stern lines about my lady’s lips 
as she lowered the trap-door and looked in at her 
prisoner. 

Bohun had not borne his captivity well. His face 
looked furrowed and worn; but he answered her 
ladyship’s question with a muttered curse. 

* T’ve told you twice a day ever since you put me 
in your trap that I didn’t know where Salaris was.” 

My lady tapped the floor with her staff. : 

“Don’t swear,” she said, lightly; “‘you have 
held to that falsehood very consistently. Better 
than your false lord has stuck by you.” 

Bohun only shrugged his shoulders. 

**Don’t you know we women are very hard to 
baulk of what we want, Carlos Bohun ?”’ asked the 
countess. “I shall find where Salaris is, and you 
will tell me too. Markmywords. You may tellme 
now, or you may leave me to make you tell, as I can.” 

When the countess left her prisoner she found 
Zeno waiting in another room for her, 

‘Zeno,’ she said, “there is only the one way 
left us.” 

He looked at her with a half-fearful expression. 

“It’s the way we talked of.” 

Zeno shook his head slowly. 

** My lady, I hope not.” 

* Don’t contradict me. I tell you there is no other 
way, positively. Bohun imagines he is haunted by 
Seymour—the man who was found with his brains 
blown out. I’ve an idea Bohun knows more how he 
came by his death than any one. He is wasted 
terribly, but when I tell him he shall go the instant 
he tells me where Salaris is he laughs in my face and 
swears he doesn’t know.” 

** Possibly he doesn’t.” 

**He does. I am as certain of it as though I had 
seen him turn the key on his victims.” 

“He is perhaps bound to secrecy by some fearful 
oath he dare not break.”’ 

**So much the more need of this desperate remedy. 
Say that you consent, Zeno.” 

**T do not like it, my lady.’ 

“NordolI. Yet it must be done. Desperate 
emergencies like this require desperate remedies. 
You have seemed to love your old master well 
enough to do even this for his sake.” 

Zeno bent his face upon his hands for some mo- 
ments. When he lifted it he said, simply: 

“Teonsent. I will do it to-night.” 

Zeno left the house. When he returned he brought 
back under his cloak a glass alembic and a quantit 
of rubber tubing ; also a leather case like a small 
"*Her ladyship led th 

er ladyship the way through a passage, the 
door of which she locked after thom, to the apart- 
ment adjoining that in which Bohun was. 

The alembic being deposited upon a velvet-spread 





table, my lady observed for the first time that there 
was in the bottom a little heap of yellowish-green 
crystals. 

** Ts the ventilator closed ?”” Zeno asked. 

My lady bent her head. 

“The gas turned off ?” 

mg 

“There is no fire in the room ?”’ 

“Not so much as a match.” 

No more was said. 

Zeno now softly undid the rubber tubing he had 
brought, and looked inquiringly at the countess, who, 
with a gesture of acknowledgment, approached the 
ornamented wall, and removed from it what looked 
like a little silver knob. A small circular aperture 
was disclosed, into which Zeno noiselessly fitted one 
extremity of the rubber tube, carefully stopping it 
round with some soft, waxen substance he had in the 
leather case. The other end he attached to the 
alembic, then, watch in hand, slowly dropped through 
a tiny opening left for that p ea small quantity 
of a wilky-looking fluid, which he also took from the 
leather case. 

The countess watched him with something more 
than curiosity. Zeno’s eyes never moved except to 
alternate between the watch and the alembic as the 
milky drops slowly trickled down upon the yellowish- 
green crystals at the bottom. 

Then the surface of the glass became obscured ; 
the alembic seemed to contain nothing but a dense 
vapour, which was clearer as it entered the head 
and passed off through the rubber tube. 

Zeno continued to watch, and to drop the liquid 
upon the crystals. 

The silence was oppressive, terrible. The coun- 
tess found it unendurable, and whispered to Zeno : 

‘*Give me something to do, or I shall lose my senses 
with waiting.” 

“ Listen,” the still and watchful old man said, 
scarcely above his breath. 

There was a faint sound from the room beyond. 

Zeno ceased to drop the liquid, and waited with 
his eyes upon his watch. 

Presently he began again. 

The sounds from the next room grew more audible. 

The countess crouched down upon the carpet, and 
covered her ears with her hands. 

Without pausing in his work or looking at her, 
Zeno spoke : 

“Ts this a time to lose your courage ?” 

The countess rose to her feet instantly. 

“T am ready,” she said, in a steady voice. 

“Give me your hand,” said Zeno, setting down 
the bottle to take itin his for a second, but, without 
lifting his eyes from his watch. He let the hand go 
again ! 

“Go now up to the Black Saloon, and stay till I 
come. Remember what I have told you to do there. 
Remember also there is nodanger there. Whatever 
is, is here. re 

In the Black Saloon, to her dismay, the countess 
found Lucy Brice, with her cheek to the marble 
floor, listening to the sounds from below, with eyes 
distending with horror, and soft lips turning white. 

She started up with a piteous wail as the countess 
came in. 

‘* What is it? what is doing down there? It is 
Carlos, and I betrayed him !” 

The countess, taking Lucy by the arm, said: 

* Come out of this room at once. You don’t know 
what you are talking about.” 

Lucy fell on her knees. 

‘* Let me go to him, only let me see him, my lady. 
He is suffering—hear him.” 

The countess could not help a terribly chill, 
scared feeling herself, though she tried with all her 
wonderful self-control to rise against it, yet the 
sound these two heard was only a long, monotonous 
moan, half whose terror was in its unearthliness. 

Zeno had before described to the countess the 
various phenomena of the desperate experiment they 
were trying, and she knew from that description 
that no danger was imminent yet. Still she found 
it + to control her terror at the weird, unnatural 
sound. 

She did control it, however, and spoke so to Lucy 
that the poor girl, overborne by the countess’s reso- 
lution, was fain to confine her demonstrations to 
sobs, stifled for the present in her apron. A little 
while after she fainted dead away. 

The countess kept her senses all through, and met 
Zeno, when he came after an interval to the door 
of the Black Saloon, with @ face ashen through the 
enamel on it, but exultant. 

“He has told?” questioned Zeno, drawing a 
deep breath. 

“Yes. We start for Castle Bruce in an hour, 
Zeno, if you feel able. Salaris is there!” 


CHAPTER LII. 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice. 


Hamlet. 
Ir was the closing day of the trial of Claude 
Revere—called Lord Neville. 





His lordship, or his lordship’s money, was going 
to win the day. On no preceding occasion had the 
spectators been so numerous, 

That morning a party of four left Castle Bruce. 
But for a slight accident to the train in which they 
were, they would have beenin time. As it was, the 
false and wicked Lord Neville had been “acquitted” 
just as they dashed up to the door with the horses 
at _ furious gallop. a - 

very one present rose as the party from Castle 
Bruce came slant forward. rf 

The crowd swayed right and left, to permit them 
to pass through. 

Zeno went first. Next came two, arm-in-arm, onc 
of whom at least few had difficulty in recognising, 
changed as he was. The soft, lustrous black eyes 
of Salaris surveyed the, throng with enough of their 
old imperiousness to be unmistakeable, though they 
shone out of such hollows as were frightful to note, 
and his hairand beard had turned white as the 
driven snow. 

Some knew the face of the woman who clung to 
his arm, with pitiful, scared-eyes, mild in their 
<7 eae and the story of woe and suffering they 
told 


She was Royce, Salaris’s wife. 

Last of all came one of whose death the convic- 
tion had been so prevalent it was difficult to believe 
it was her very self standing there, with deep lines 
graven on the sweet, bright face—bright still, though 
so pale and thin. There was the old charming dash 
and slightly daring manner that had once captivated 
all hearts without repelling any, and the red, sensi- 
tive lips, if sadder, had never looked half so sweet, 

It was indeed Lady Audrey Saville, and as the as- 
tounding conviction forced itself upon the minds of 
all a half-cheer rose, and was hushed as Salaris’s 
calm, impressive, musical voice fell on the air. 

“Am I too late to testify, my lord ?” he asked. 

“ The case is closed, Mr. Vivian,’’ responded the 
judge, with grave curiosity and surprise. 

“ May Iask how?” 

“By a verdict of acquittal for Lord Neville.” 

Salaris, without altering his position, turned his 
deep, large, solemn eyes slowly upon the guilty 
wretch, who sat beside his counsel with such an ex- 
pression of craven, overwhelming amazement, 
horror, and fear graven upon his delicate face as 
seemed to blot out all its fair, womanish beauty. 
Even his eyes had grown blank and colourless. 

Salaris looked a moment. Every glance followed 
his. Then he again addressed the judge and told 
his story. 

Claude had by this time mustered that desperate 
courage of his. He came forward boldly, not daring, 
however, to glance towards Lady Audrey, for fear 
of losing his self- 

“This is a new version of that dis- 


appearance of this gentleman some two since,” 
he cai with an undinguised meer. be he think 
to a lost and position by invent- 


ing fables ing better men ?’”’ 
Salaris answered —_ quietly, not i 
ree y = loudly either, yet every ear in hall 


he: 4 

“T am too late to give legal testimony to your 
villany to-day, it seems. Ican afford to wait till to- 
morrow, oF as as is n + You will not 
be able to raise another gang like Twelve to ab- 
duct or murder me in the short time that is left you. 
My lord, I beg your pardon for this untimely deten- 
tion.” 

Salaris bowed in his courtly manner, and left the 
hall, with Zeno leading the way as before, and Royce 
and Lady Audrey on either hand. 
hat to the amazement of those who disco- 


Somew. 0 
vered the fact, the entire 
magnificent residence of untess Pheefaux. 

Claude was free, free to go whither he would. 

He was handsome, rich, and popular, and con- 
gratulations upon his acquittal poured in upon him 
from his quaint among the throng, 
notwithstan the little occurrences just nar- 
rated, and which were of sucha startling nature in 
themselves. 

On arriving at Neville House he told a servant to 
ask Madame Revere to come to him for a moment 
before dinner. 

The man stared, and told him madame had gone 
away some days ago. 

My lord’s face darkened like a thunder-cloué. 

“ Send Felice here.” 

The servant came back after thepriefest absence. 

Felice had quitted the house with all her effects 
an hour before his leatenin's return. 

My lord dined upon that with what appetite he 
might. The costly viands, served upon elegant plate 
of gold and silver as they were, did not, somehow, 
tempt him as usual. A seasoning of tears will make 
the most epicurean of repasts bitter. 


(To be continued.) 
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the conveyance of mails by the company’s steamers 
leaving Southampton on the 10th of each month, 
for Colon direct, thence to Savanilla, Puerto, 
Cabello, and La Guayra. The contract commenced 
with the steamer which left Southampton on the 
10th of July. 








FACETIA. 


ResecTev.—An editor lately returned a tailor’s 
bill with the following memorandum on the margin : 
“Your manuscript is respectfully declined.” 

To Sir Francts.—Motto to be placed over the 
door of the new St. Thomas’s Hospital—“ Bravo, 
Hicks !”—Punch. 


SrneuLaR Discovery IN Natura History. 
—The inquiry as to where all the pins go to has 
been satisfactorily answered. The ry now is 
that they go into the ground and become terra-pins. 

Seze1nc Dovusie.—When a man is unable to tell 
the time by his watch, because there are two hands, 
and he doesn’t know “ which-ter-believe,” it is a 
tolerably sure sign that he has partaken of more re- 
freshments than nature requires. 

Anp CABMAN NoT 80 VERY WronG.—Irish and 
Trate Cabby: “* What d’ye mane running fornenst 
the horse’s head? If I knocked ye down, and 
kilt re, ye’d be jumpin’ up and blaming me.’’— 
Punch. 

Sarge anD Surr.—A “ safe and sure” old gen- 
tleman has invented a style of match warranted 
not to ignite unless brought in contact with fire, 
‘Chis, he thinks, will be a great improvement on the 
friction article, as people need apprehend no danger 
from having them “ lay about loose.” 

A Sveerestion.—Why should not people at 
evening parties be properly labelled with a number 
in some conspicuous but convenient place, and de- 
scribed in a catalogue, so that one might know who 
they were, and all about them, without troubling the 
host or hostess >—Punch. 

Eastty SATISFIED.—A modest bachelor says all 
he should ask for in a wife would be good temper, 
sound health, good understanding, agreeable phy- 
siognomy, pretty figure, good connexions, domestic 
habits, resources of amusement, good spirits, con- 
versational talents, elegant manners, and money. 

Nor a Curistran Name.—A lisping mother, 
who had presented her infant at the baptismal font 
for christening, on being asked by the clergyman 
“ What name ?” responded, in a whisper, “ Luthy, 
thir,” when, to the horror of the whole congregation 
and the consternation of the mother, he christened 
the baby “ Lucifer.” 

AN AWFUL LOOK-OUT. 
(For a certain School of Sabbatarians.) 

Shut up the public-houses on a Sunday! 

Why, then, we shall have to open harmless places 
of recreation—public gardens, museums, picture 
galleries, the Crystal Palace! 

Goodness gracious !—Punch. 


Sap CHANGE.—One of the most amiable and 
gentle of men, who had hitherto borne the character 
of being the best of husbands, actually boasted the 
other evening to a friend who dropped in unex- 
pectedly, that he had that moment beaten his wife 
hollow. The unhappy lady was found close to a 
chess-table.—Punch, 

: LoaicaL.— Mother,” said little Ned, one morn- 
ing, after having fallen out of bed, “I think I know 
why I fell out of bed last night. It was because I 
slept too near where I got in.” Musing a little 
while as if in doubt whether he had given the right 
explanation, he added: “No, that wasn’t the 


— it was because I slept too near where I fell 
ou ” 





HEIGHT OF AGGRAVATION.—Wet morning—bad 
street band in full blare before the house of literary 
man, writing an article and suffering from tooth- 
ache—loud ring at the bell—servant called off from 
a pressing domestic duty, making the beds, or mind- 
ing the baby, or something of the sort—proceeds the 
whole length of the front garden to find at the gate 
one of the instrumentalists, who invites payment 
for the tortare inflicted by himself and his fellow 
fiends.—Punch. 


A FEATHER IN THE CIVIC CAP. 

Romanus sum civis was a proud boast; but that 
of being a citizen of London is a prouder. The Lord 
Mayor and Corporation have caused Mr. Punch to 
exult in the habitation of 85, Fleet Street. The 
newspapers have announced that, both the Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons having failed in 
taking any practical steps towards arresting enclo- 
sures of Epping Forest, the aid of the Corporation 
of London has been invoked when other aid there 
was ar and that :— 

“The result is that the C. as holders of 

anstead, have through thett Oocominaieeny of Sewers 
served notice upon Lord Cowley's trustees, his steward, 
and agents, in to the present attempted enclo- 








sure of 30 acres on Wanstead Flats, requiring that all 
the fences and gates recently erected be forthwith re- 
moved. This is the commencement of proceedings to 
test the right of the lord to enclose without the sanction 
of Parliament.” 

Gog and Magog to the rescue of Epping Forest! 
The City giants have nobly answered that appeal. 
Their clubs are about the ears of Lord Cowley and 
his creatures; let us hope to their confusion. If 
they triumph, the Mayoralty of Lord Mayor Dakin 
will have been made glorious for ever. The Chief 
Magistrate of the City of London and his brother 

istrates will have shown themselves capable of 
dealing with offenders who had defied both the 
Cabinet and the Legislature. The Corporation will 
have afforded a reason for its perpetual existence. 
As it is it has undertakena public service of which 
the performance could be obtained neither from 
Ministers nor Parliament. Thank Jupiter, we have 
a Corporation of London!— Punch. 





THE MARCH OF LABOUR. 


Trrep Labour walks with weary feet, 

Through winter’s cold, through summer’s heat, 

The stony pavements of the street, 
Glad that its daily task is done. 

Obedient to bell and gong, 

The vast procession sweeps along, 

A many-tongued and motley throng, 
Returning home at set of sun. 


Their pattering feet fall fast as rain 
Down factory stairs, through court and lane ; 
Seant is their rest, and small their gain ; 

They pour through alleys, courts, and streets. 
There is the shop girl, sad and pale! 
There is the seamstress, thin and frail! 
There is the porter, stout and hale! 

There the book clerk, white as his sheets! 


A woman‘wrapped in a scanty fold, 

A child whose face seems scraggy and old, 

A toiler whose skin is yellow as gold, 
From attic and cellar and den they go. 

Armies of stalwart men who smite 

Anvils that ring in the morning light, 

The blacksmith bronzed, and the miller white, 
As though he came from a storm of snow. 


They go to their homes in attics high, 
Farther from earth and nearer the sk 
Than many who think the stars are nigh, 
Because they live in a palace tall. 
They go to their homes in basements dim, 
And yet they can see the rainbow’s rim 
Of hope, if they put their trust in Him 
Who dearly loveth His children all. 
March, ye toilers! the day will come 
When the lips shall sing that now are dumb, 
And the heart shall beat like a happy drum, 
The bread shall be sweet and the labour light ; 
For every day the workers climb 
A golden round in the steps sublime, 
Like Jacob’s ladder of olden time, 
Which leaned against the stars at night. 
G. W. 





GEMS. 

No man ever offended his own conscience but, 
first or last, it was revenged upon him for it. 

DEFERENCE is the most complicate, the most in- 
direct, and the most elegant of gll compliments. 

On all occasions it is well to be a little more than 
tolerant; especially when a wiser and better man 
than ourselves thinks differently from us. 

Berrer be right than conquer in an argument. 
Better bear the assumption of ignorant men than 
waste your dearly bought experience on fools. 

Ir is easy enough to make sacrifices for those we 
love, but for our enemy we have to struggle and 
overcome self. Such a victory is noble. 

Lire is a voyage, in the progress of which we are 
perpetually changing our scenes. We first leave 
childhood behind us, then youth, then the years of 
ripened manhood, then the better and more pleasing 
part of old age. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PARTIALLY Re-Sitverine Prer Guasses.—Re- 
move the silvering from the injured part, clean the 
glass, form a wall of beeswax round the spot, pour 
on it some nitrate of silver, and precipitate the silver 
by sugar, etc., as is well understood. This does not 
leave a white mark round the prepared place. 

EssENCE OF GINGER AND PEPPERMINT.—Take 
one ounce of best Jamaica ginger, bruise on a slab 
or pound in a mortar, pack lightly in a glass filter 
or funnel, in the bottom of which a small piece of 
cotton has been inserted, and pour through several 
times 40z. of rectified spirit at 65 over proof. Pep- 
permint: Take one ounce essence of oil of pepper- 











mint and add 6 or 7 ounces of rectified spirit at 65 
over proof, shake, and allow it to stand for a time. 

CLARIFYING PEARLS.—Soak them in hot water in 
which bran has been boiled, with a little salts of 
tartar and alum, rubbing gently between the hands 
when the heat will admit of it. When the water is 
cold renew the application till the discoloration is 
removed, rinse in lukewarm water; lay them on 
white paper in a dark place to cool. 





STATISTICS. 

Tar HALreenny Postaez.—In the first six 
months of the new postage rates upwards of 
58,000,000 post cards, and about 114,000,000 half- 
penny labels and stamped wrappers, were issued. 
The six months’ issue of the halfpenny postage was 
as follows: halfpenny postage labels, 77,215,6801.— 
duty, 160,866/.; halfpenny post cards, 58,485,960, 
121,845/.; halfpenny wrappers, 33,048,420, 68,850/. 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
—A Post-oftice return shows the estimated number 
of international letters sent to and received from 
the United States. In the year 1863 the number 
was 2,461,440. In 1865 it rose to 3,367,697, an in- 
crease of 36'8 per cent. over 1863. In 1866 the 
number was 4,066,284, an increase of 20°7 per cent. 
over 1863. In 1867 it was 3,916,759, being 3°7 per 
cent. less than 1866; 1867 was the year following a 
great commercial panic and large failures. At the 
end of the year 1867 the postage was reduced from 
1s. to 6d., and the number of letters in 1868 rose to 
4,875,802, an increase of 24°5 per cent. over 1867; 
and in 1869 to 5,265,000, an increase of 8 per cent. 
over 1868. At the close of 1869 the postage was 
reduced to 3d.,and the number of letters rose in 
1870 to 6,675,000, an increase of 27 per cent. over 
1869. The number in 1870 was 171 per cent. more 
than the number in 1863, the increase being equi- 
valent to an average yearly growth of more than 24 
per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue French are going to manufacture fircarms at 
the rate of half a million a-year. 

Tue galleries of the Louvre are re-opened to the 
public. 

Tur Bill for a central railway-station near the 
Holborn Viaduct has passed. 

THERE is to be a public library in the Pavilion, 
Brighton. 

Tue Figaro says that “ Lord Clarington of whom 





‘les millions are considerable,” wanted to purchase 


the ruins of the Porte St. Martin Theatre. 

Firry thousand pounds are shortly to be asked for 
for the Mint to be erected on the Thames Embank- 
ment. 

Tue Duke of Edinburgh has been presented with 
a sword from the Mikado of Japan in remembrance 
of his visit to that country. 

Hor pockets from Bavaria have lately been found. 
to contain cartridges. They would produce explo- 
sively effervescent beer. Can’t the Germans be 
quiet ? 

A FINE specimen of the buzzard hawk was shot 
a few days back by the gamekeeper to Mr. W. W. 
Burrell, of Cuckfield. The bird measured from tip 
to tip of the wings upwards of four feet. 

A Roya REsIDENCE IN IRELAND.—y[t is ru- 
moured that the title of Duke of Ulster will be con- 
ferred upon Prince Arthur and that the Govern- 
ment will propose, before the end of the session, the 
purchase of a royal seat in Ireland. 

Iris stated that, acting on advice given by her 
medical attendants, it has been definitely deter- 
mined that the Princess of Wales will not accom- 
pany His Royal Highness to Ireland in the ensuing 
autumn. 

Novet Errect or ExgctTriciry.—A curious in- 
cident occurred in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons during the late thunderstorm. The division 
bells are rung through an electric battery, and the 
air was so charged with electricity that it got on the 
wires and set all the bells ringing violently. If the 
incident had occurred while the House was sitting it 
might have led to a good deal of confusion. 

A FRENCHMAN, named Taillade, a private in the 
89th of the line, received a medal from the Pruse 
sian authorities of Kolberg for saving the life of a 
German woman who had fallen into a stream. The 
brave fellow dived several times before he could 
find the woman. He was offered a medal or one 
hundred thalers, and he selected the decoration with- 
out hesitation. 

A Monster Cucumsrr.—One of the wonders 
of the recent Botanic Gardens Exhibition was a cu- 
cumber four feet long. We thought at the time 
that it would be a delicate and appropriate wedding 
present to have given the American giant and the 
Canadian giantess on their nuptialday. Longfellow 
— to write a few commemorative lines on the 
even 
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No. 6.—GEMS OF MELODY. 


Var. 2, THEME. By AUBER. Arranged by M. CARPENTIER. 
Mouvement de marche. 2 
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